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PREFACE- 


iNftfEAD of encumbering my small pages with 
references to authorities and acknowledgments 
of suggestions, I give notice in this place that I 
am indebted to various authors and to some pri¬ 
vate friends, not only for the information on which 
the argument of Uiis talc is founded^ but for 
Hghts respecting negro character and manners 
which have enabled me to impart whatever truth 
may be recognized in my slave personages. My 
object having been to appropriate every thing* 
properly autlicnticated, wliich could illustrate my 
subject, I leave it to those who may be amtmed 
by the employment to point out whence I derived 
tins argument, or that anecdote, or those ele¬ 
ments oi scenery. At tlie same time, I cannot admit 
that I have copied Tlie characters are intended 
to be original, the arguments are recast, the de¬ 
scriptions recomposed, and, to the best of my 
knowledge, no }>art of the work is a mere re¬ 
publication of what has been written before. 

It it bo objected that the characters for which 
sympathy is claimed might have been made more 
interesting, I reply thll^our sympathy for slaves 
ought to increase in projwtion to their vices and 
follies, if it can be proved that those vices and 
follies arise out of the position in which we place 
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them, or allow them to remain. If the cham* 
pions of the elavc had but seen how lus cause is 
aided by representing him as he is,—^not only 
revengeful, but selfish and mean,—not only trea¬ 
cherous to his master, but knavish to his country¬ 
men, indolent, conceitcil, hypocritical, and sen¬ 
sual,—we should Jjave had fewer narratives of 
slaves more virtuous than a free peasantry, and 
exposed to the delicate miseries of a refined love 
of which they are incapable, or of social sensi¬ 
bilities which can never be generated in such a 
social condition as theirs. 

That slaves cannot be made objects of attach¬ 
ment is one argument against them in the mouths 
of slaveholders, 1 have attempted to employ the 
same argument in their behalf. That they com¬ 
mand our sympathies hy their injuries alone, that 
they claim our cc)ni])assion by their vices yet 
more tlian by iiteir sutTerings, is a statement the 
force of which their adversaries cannot gainsay, 
since they themselves have furnished us with the 
plea. 

While endeavouring to preserve the character¬ 
istics of Negro minds and manners, I have not 
attempted to inn'iate the language of slaves. 
Their jargon would be intolerable to writer and 
readers, if carried through a volume. My fHsr- 
Bonages, therefore, speak the English wliich would 
be natural to them, if tliey spoke what can be 
called English at all. 

If I had believed, as many do, that strong 
feeling impairs the soundness of reasoning, I 
should assuredly have avoided the subject of the 
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following tale, since Slavehy is a topic which 
cannot be approached without emotion. Bnt, 
convinced as I am, on the contrary, that the 
reason and the sensibiiities are made for co-ope¬ 
ration, and perceiving, as I do, timt |he most 
stirring eloquence issues from the calmest logic, 

I iiave not hesitated to bring calculations and 
reasonings to bear on a subject which awakens 
the drowsiest, and fires the coldest Whether 
the deductions which appear to me as clear as 
day^^are here made equally apparent W others, I 
am unable to judge. I can only testify that it 
has been my most earnest desire to make them 
so, and to lead the minds of my readers through 
the sajne course with my own. If I have suc¬ 
ceeded, they will find that the argumentative part 
of the subject arises naturally from that whidi 
appears at first sight to bear the least relation to 
argument. 

While conversing directly with my readers, I 
take the opportunity of thanking those friends to 
my undertaking whom I cannot approach through 
other cljjiimcls, for the important assistance they 
have afTbrdcd me, by furnibhing me with books 
and otlier means of information on the topics of 
my course which yet remain to be treated. Of 
all the kind offices uhich have been rendered to 
me on account of this work, the one in question 
is perhaps the most acceptable, because the most 
widely beneficial. 

H. M. 
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Chapter I. # 


SUNRISE BEINGS SORROW 




The winter of the tropics is the most delicious 
of all seasons of any climate to inhabitants of the 
temperate zone* The autumnal deluge is over : 
there is no further apprehension of hurricanes 
for many months: the storms of hail are driven 
far southwards by the steady north winds^ which 
spread coolness and refreshment among the 
groves and over the plains. The sea^ whose 
rough and heavy swell seemed but lately to 
threaten to swallow up the island and desolate 
the coasts, now spreads as blue as the heavens 
themselves, and kisses the silent shore* Inland, 
the woods arc as leafy as in an English June; 
for there, buds, blossoms, and fruits abouiui 
throughout the year. The groves of cedar wpA 
mahogany, of the wiki cotton-tree and the % 
form an assemblage of majestic columns, roofed 
by a canopy of foliage which ftic sun never pene-> 
irates, while the winds pass through, and come 
and go as they list. ‘"In the richest regions of 

4 B 
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Hub de^^rtment of the globe, the cane*fields look 
flourishing at this season, and coffee^plantations 
clothe the sides of the hills. All inanimate things 
look bright; and birds of gay plumage^ and ani* 
mals of strange forms and habits to the 
interest and beauty of tlie scene in the eye of a 
stranger^ 

The brightest beauty, the deepest interest, 
however, is not for strangers, but for those who 
return to a region like tliis after years of ab« 
sence, |||||^ two travellers who were hastening, 
one finejanuary day, to reach their long-left 
honie,^a plantation in Denierara. Alfred Bruce 
and his sister Mary had been sent to England 
for their education when they were, the one 
seven, the other six years of age* They had 
spent fourteen years without seeing their p^nts, 
exce|^ that their father paid one short visit to 
England about the middle of the time. Of him, 
they bad, of course, a very vivid recollection, as 
fliey believed tliey liad of their mother, of their 
nurse, of the localities of the plantation, and the 
general appearance of the country. They now, 
however, found themselves so much mistaken in 
tlie last particular, that they began to doubt the 
accuracy of their memories about the rest. 

On landing, they had been full of dcliglit at 
the contrast between an English and a Guiana 
winter. When they had gone on board, in the 
Thames, a thick fog had hung over London, and 
concealed every object from them but tlie bouses 
on the banks, which looked all tlie more dingy 
Imr the auow which lay upon thek roofs* When 
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they kudedi their nfttire ehoree repofled in tht 
eei^ne beauty of an eveninp; sunshine. By as 
bright a sunshine they were lighted on the next 
day; and it still shone u^n them as they ap^ 
proached their father^s esmte; but it no longcw 
seemed to gladden them, for they became morn 
and more silent) only now and then uttering 
exclamat^n. 

“ How altered every place looks I** said Miwy. 
“ The birds seem the only living thin^.” 

A servant) who had come to meet Urn travel* 
lets with the carriage) reminded her that it was 
now the time of dinner, and that in an hour 
or so the slaves would be seen in the fields 
again. 

“It is not only that we see no people/' said 
Alfred; “ but the country, cultivated as it is, 
looks uninhabited. No villages, no farmdioases! 
Only a mansion here and there, seemingly going 
to decay, with a crowd of hovels near it I re* 
inembered nothing of this. Did you, Mary ?** 

No. Mary thought the face of the country 
must have changeil very considerably; but the 
old servant said it \VaS much the same as H had 
always been in his time. 

“ Something must have be&Ilen the catt1e» 
surely?'* observed Mary. “ I never saw such 
wretched, starved-looking cows in England/' 

The servant, who had never beheld any better, 
smiled at his young mistress's prejudices, and 
Only answered that tliese were her father’s cattle, 
and that yonder mansion was his house. 

In a few minutes more, the long-anticipated 

a2 
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meeting taken plaee. Alfred, aitt.bg beaide 

his mother’s couch, wtUi his beautiful little lui^t 
.tiOuisa on his knee; and Mary, with her fadier’s 
arm about her waisi forgot all their eapectaiiona, 
all ihidr confused recollections, in present hap» 
piness. Iheir only anxiety was for Mrs. Bruce, 
who looked as if recovering from an illness. 
They would not believe her when she^ declared, 
with a languid smile, that she was a# well as 
usnal; but her husband added his testimony that 
she had never been better* Mrs. Biuce would 
have been as much surprised at her daughter's 
frerii colour and robust appearance, if she had 
not been more in the habit of intercourse witli 
Europeans than her daughter with West In¬ 
dians. 

These young people were far happier this first 
day—far more exempt from disappointment-— 
than many who return to home of Uieii 
ehihlhood after years of absence. Their father 
was full of joy;-—their mother, of tenderness. 
Louisa was as spirited, and clever, and captivat¬ 
ing a little girl as they had ever seen ; and lier 
perfect frankness and ease of manner showed 
them how much liberty of speech and action 
was allowed her by her parents, and how entirely 
they might therefore reckon on the freedom which 
is so precious to young people wlien they reach 
what appears to them the age of discretion. Al¬ 
fred was as much surprised as pleased to observe 
this spirit of independence in other members of 
the family. The white serv^ants, as well those 
whom ke had never seen before as the oompa- 
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tiSoni^ of fais oliildfiood, met him with im otit^ 
tiretohed himd and a hearty welcome; aod he 
obfliei^'i^ed that lliey addreeaed his fa^r more at 
if they Were his equals than his domestics. ^ 
fred immediately condaded that his m<»a 
guine hopes were justified, and that his fath^ 
was indeed no tyrant, no arbitrary disposer dt 
the fortune Of bis inferiors, but a just and kind 
employer of their industry. 

Mary, meanwhile, roald ifot Itelp observing 
the strangeness of the domestic management sho 
witnessed. The black servants whom she mei 
about the house were Only half^clotiied, and 
many of them without slmes and stockings; 
while her mother was as splendidly dressed aS if 
she liad been going to a bail. The ricii side* 
board of plate, and the whole arrangement of the 
table, answered to her dim tint grand romem^' 
brances of the magnificence in whicdi her tmrenni 
lived; but the house was in as bad repair, and 
every apartment as unfinished, aS if the mansion 
was going to decay before it was half completed. 
Having been told, however, before she left Eng« 
land, that she must not look for English eofit<^ 
fort in another climate, she presently reconciled 
herself to whatever displeased her eye or het 
taste. 

Before Louisa went to bed, her brother isked 
her if she would take a walk with him amd Mary 
in the cOol of the morning: they remeittberc^ 
the sound of the conch of old, and they wished 
to see the people go forth to their work. Louisa 
laughed heartily, supposing her brother to be hi 

ii3 
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jest; nod Mrs* Brtioe explaiiiied that nobody ni 
the house was up for many hours after the conch 
aomided; but when it appeared that Alfred was 
oeiious, Louisa, tiking the idea of a frolic, pro« 
laaised to be ready. There was no occasion, as 
there would have been in England, to make any 
proviso about tlie weather being fine. 

> It was a delicious morning, bright and balmy, 
when the young people went forth.' The sun 
was just peeping above the horizon, and the fa¬ 
milies of slaves appearing from their dwellings. 
They came with a lagging step, as if they did 
jipt hear the impatient call of the white man who 
acted as superintendent, or the crack of tlie 
drivers whip. Their names were called over, 
and very few were missing. The driver pointed 
with bis whip to the sun, and observed that there 
was no excuse for sluggards on so bright a 
morning. 

Do you find the weather make much differ¬ 
ence ?? inquired Alfred. 

All the difference, sir* On a chill, foggy 
morning, such as we sometimes have at this 
season, it is impossible to collect the half of them 
before break&st; and tliose that come do little or 
no work* They like the whip better than a log, 
lor Uiey are made to live in sunshine.’’ 

Does my fatlier insist on their working in 
raw weather?” asked Alfred* “ I should not 
have thought it could answer to either party.” 

^ They are so lazy,” replied the overseer, 
** that it does not do to admit any excuse what- 
eyef| except in particular cases* If we once let 
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them off on «nch a plea, we should soon hear el 
more just as good.** 

** True enough/* thought Alfred^ who, 
nestly^ as he had endeavoured to keep his mhld 
free from prejudice respecting the institution iHf 
siavervi yet entertained a deep dislike of the 
system. 

More ^an a third of tlie slaves assembled 
were men and women of the ages most fitted for 
bard labour, and of the greatest strength of 
frame that negroes attain in slavery. These 
brought with them their hoes and knives, and 
each a portion of provision for breakfast. Hav¬ 
ing delivered their vegetables to the women 
who were to cook their messes, they were 
inarched off to their labour in the coffee-wa}ks» 
The second gwng consisted of young boys and 
girls, women who were not strong enough for 
severe toil, and invalids who were sufiicieiitly 
recovered to do light work: these Were dfspened 
in the plantations, weeding between the rows of 
young plants. Little children, with an old 
woman near to take care of them, were set to 
collect greens for the pigs, or to weed the gais 
den, or to fetch and carry what was wanted. 
These formed the third gang; and they showed 
far mote alacrity, and were found to do much 
more in proportion to their strength, than the 
Btoulest man of the first company. They alone 
showed any interest in the presence of the 
strangers. They looked back at Mary from tiine 
to time as Uie old woman sent them before her 
to the gardeui and were seen to peep from die 
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gates as long as Alfred aad h!s sisters remained 
in sight. The other gangs did not appear to 
observe that any one 'yras by ; and such of them 
os ^ere spoken to scarcely looked at their young 
master as they made their reply. 

Tlie young people took a turn through the 
walks, where the slaves were setting coffee- 
jdants. There could not be bettor materials to 
work upon, a finer climate to live in, a richer 
promise of a due reward for labour, than Alfred 
skw before him * but never bad be behekl em¬ 
ployment so listlessly pursued, and such a waste 
of time. When he obser\t;d how the walks were 
sheltered from the north winds, how thriving the 
young plants appeared, how fit a soil tlie ^arm 
gravelly mould formed for their growth, he 
dmost longed to be a labourer himself, at least 
during the cool morning hours. But tlie people 
before him did not seem to sliare his taste. At a 
little distance he could scarcely perceive tfnit any 
of them moved; and when they did, it was in a 
more slow and indoknt manner than he could 
have conceived. lie had seen labourers in an 
English plantation marking out the ground, and 
digging the holes, and spreading the roots, and 
covering them with so much despatch, that the 
business of the superintendent was to watch that 
they did not get over their ground too fast; 
v;hiie here it took eight minutes to measure eight 
feet from stem to stem; and as for laying the 
roots, one would have thought each fibre weighed 
a stone by the difficulty there seemed to be in the 
Work. He reminded Mary how, at this hour of 
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the morning, an English ploughman leads forth 
his team in the cbilt of a February mist, and 
whistles, while eye and hand are busy marking 
out his furrows; while, in this bright and fra* 
grant season, the black labourers before them 
seemed to iieed neither their employment on the 
one hand nor the sunshine on the other. Quite 
out of patience, at last, at seeing a strong man 
tlirow down his hoe, when the hole he was pre** 
paring was all but cleared, Alfred snatclied up 
the tool, finished the business, and went on to 
another and another, till he had done more iti 
lialf an hour llian any slave near him since sun¬ 
rise. Louisa looked on in horror; for she had 
never seen a wliite man, much less a gentleman, 
at work in a plantation; but when she perceived 
that her sister looked more disposed to help thim 
to find fault, she ran away laughing to tell 1^0 
overseer what Alfred was doing. 

** You look well pleased to have your work 
done for you,’* said Alfred to the slave; “ but I 
hope you will now bestir yourself as bxiskly for 
your master as I have done for you.*’ 

When Alfred looked at the man for an an* 
swer, lie fancied that he knew his face. 

What is your name?*' 

** Willy.” 

“ What, old Mark’s son, Willy?” 

“ Yes, old Mark is my father/* 

** Why, Willy, have you forgotten me as I 
had nearly forgotten you ? Don’t you remember 
master Alfred ?” 

0 yes, very well/* 
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Id tliiB Willy who used to cany you on his 
shoulders ashed Mary, ** and who used to 
draw my little chaise round the garden ? He 

was a high-spirited, merry boy, at-what age 

was he then?'" 

Twelve when we went away. But, Willy, 
why did not you come and speak to me as soon 
as you saw me? You might have,been sure 
that I should remember you when you told me 
your name.'" 

Willy made no answer, so Alfred went on— 

1 find your father is alive still, and I mean 
to go and see him to-day ; for I heat he keeps 
at home now on account of his great age. Can 
you show me his collage ? ” 

Willy pointed out a cottage of rather a supe¬ 
rior appearance to some about it, and said his 
father was always within or in the provision- 
ground beside it. His mother was dead, but his 
two sisters, Becky and Nell, were at hand; one 
was now in the field yonder, and the other was 
one of the cooks, whom he would sec preparing 
breakfast under the tree. 

There wac time to see the slaves at breakfast 
before the same meal would be ready at home. 
They assembled in the shade at the sound of the 
conch, and each had his mess served out to him. 
The young people did not wish to interfere with 
this short period of rest, and therefore, after 
speaking kindly to two or three wliom they re¬ 
membered, tliey walked away. As they were 
going, they met a few of the sluggards who had 
not put in their appearance at the propr hour. 
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and who sauntered along, unwilling (as they 
well might be) to meet the driver, 

, What will be done to them ?** asked Marv* 
‘‘ They will only be whipped a little,” said 
Louisa. Her sister stared to hear her speak so 
lightly of being whipped. 

O, I do not mean flogged so that lliey can^ 
not work ; but just a stroke or two, this way.” 

And she switched her brother with the cane 
site snatched from his band. Seeing that both 
looked still dissatisfied, slie went on— 

“ What better can they do in England when 
people are late at their work? for 1 suppose 
people sleep too long there sometimes, as they 
do here.” 

Her brotlier told lier, to her great surprise, 
that lazy i)eople are punisheti in England by 
having their work taken from them; there being 
plenty of industrious labourers who are glad to 
get it. She said tliere was nothing her papa’s 
slaves would like so much as not to have to 
work ; but she had never heard of such a thing 
being allowed, except on Sundays and holidays. 
In their way home they looked in on old 
Mark, whom they found eating his breakfast, 
attended upon by his daughter Becky, who had 
come in from the field for that purpose* Mark 
had been an industrious man in his day—^in his 
own provision-ground at least; and, in conse¬ 
quence, he was better off than most of his neigh¬ 
bours. Uis cottage consisted of three rooms, 
and had a boarded floor. He had a chest for 
his clothes, and at holiday times he was more 
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dressed thsii any of his younger neighboors. 
A few OTange*trees and bananas shaded tlia 
cottage, and gave the outside a somewhat pictu<* 
resque appearance, but the inside looked any* 
thing but agreeable, Mary thought. The waits 
were merely wattled and sxnear^ with plaster; 
and the roof, thatched with cocoa*nut leaves, 
had holes in it to let out the smoke of the nightly 
fire, which is necessary to keep negfoes warm 
enough to sleep* In the day-time they cook out 
of doors. 

Mark had never been very bright in his in¬ 
tellects during Ids best days; and now the little 
Ught he had was clouded with age. He was 
eaittly made to understand, however, who his 
guests were. He told some anecdotes of Alfred^s 
childhood; and when once set talking, went on 
as if he would never have done. He appeared 
excessively conceited; for the tendency of all he 
smd was to prove his own merits. He related 
bow he had told the trudi on one occasion, and 
been brave on another; and how the overseer 
liad been heard to say that he made Uie must of 
his provision-ground, and how the estimate of 
his value had been raised from time to time. 
Even when be gave instances of his master's 
kindness to him, it appeared that he only did so 
as proving his own merit What was yet more 
strange, Becky bad exactly tl>e same taste in 
conversation. She not only listened with much 
deference to all her father had to sav, but took 
up the strain when be let it fall. The young 
people soon grew tired of this, and cut short tlie 
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nunbliag narratives of the compliments whicb 
Becky had receive<l from white. people in her 
time. The conceit only took a new form, how¬ 
ever; at every word of kindneaa whicli either 
Alfred or Mary spoke^ both the slaves looked 
promler and prouder. 

What odd, disagreeable people ! ^’exclaimad 
Mary, as she turned away from the door; ** i 
always thought we should find slaves too huiny' 
ble, servile; I hardly know how to treat them 
when they are proud/' 

‘‘ Our slaves are particularly proud, because 
papa has treated them kindly," observed Louisa. 

Mr. Mitchclsf)n laughs at us when we are tired 
of hearing them praise themselves, and says that 
if we used Uicm properly they would never tease 
us in that way ; aud 1 have heard that Mrs. 
Mitchelson says to her daughter, * My dear, do 
not look so conceited, or 1 shall think you have 
been talking with Mr. Bruce’s slaves.’'' 

Louisa could not satisfy her brother as to why 
slaves were made disagreeable by being kindly 
treated. All she knew was, that slaves were 
either silent and obstinate, like Willv, or talk-* 
ative and conceited like Ids fatlier and sisters. 
Alfred pondered the matter as he went home. 
“ My loves!" said their mother, in her usual 
feeble voice, as the young folks entered the break¬ 
fast-room, “ how weary you must be with all you 
have clone! I would have hail breakfast an 
hour earlier than usual if you had been in; for 1 
am sure you must all be tired to deatli. Louisai 
love, rest yourself on my cemeb." 


o 
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Louisa did so; aud her broUier and sister were 
not believed when they declared they were un« 
tired. 

‘‘ When you know our climate a little better/' 
said Mr. Bruce, you will no more dream of 
such long walks than the English of staying at 
home all a fine summer’s day; which 1 suppose 
they seldom do. But if you really are not tired, 
Alfred, we will ride over to Paradise By and by. 
I promised to take you to see your old friends, 
the Mitchelsons, as soon as you arrived ; and 
they are in a hurry to welcome you/' 


Chapter II. 

LAW ENDANGERS PROPERTY IN DEMERARA. 

During a ride of several miles, Mr. Bruce and 
his son were deep in conversation on tlie subject 
of tlieir afTairs, wliich were in a state to cause 
great anxiety to both, though the anxiety of each 
differed much in character. Mr. Bruce bad made 
less and less by his plantation every year for 
some years past; and he was now quite out of 
heart, and full of complaints about die hardships 
inflicted on himself and his brother planters, by 
wliat be called oppression at home, and the com¬ 
petition of other countries in their trade. He 
was not a very clear-headed, though a good* 
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hearted tnati; and he had passed nearly his 
whole life within the bounds of his own planta* 
tion'; so that he, as a matter of course, adopted 
the views of planters in general, and joined in 
the cry for higher bounties on West India pro¬ 
duce, and thought that the obvious way to reueVe 
West India distress was to obtain more exclusive 
monopolies. He took credit to himself for being 
even better entitled than most of his brethren to 
complain of neglect and want of protection, as 
he could not oppress his slaves in his turn, nor 
endeavour to wrest out of them a compensation 
for his losses in trade. He was too humane a 
man for this. Thus believing tliat through the 
cruelty of tlie government and nation at home, 
and his own tender-heartedness, he was going to' 
ruin at a great rate, he was heartily tired of his 
occupations, and ready to open his mind to his 
son, and consult with him as to what should be 
done. 

Young as Alfred was, he was deserving of 
his father's confidence, and far more likely to 
offer him good counsel, when he should have had 
a little experience, than any of the neighbouring 
gentlemen who met from time to lime to condole 
with each other, and draw up memorials to Go¬ 
vernment. Alfred had been in good hands in 
Kngland. He had been educated for the station 
he was to hold, and so carefully instructed in 
both sides of the great questions which were to 
be before him through life, that there was no 
danger of his being blind to all but what he choso 
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to see, or deaf to all but that which a certain 
class chose to say. A fine estate in Barbadoes 
was likely soon tu lapse to him ; and the know¬ 
ledge that he might at any hour be called upon 
to act in the responsible situation for which he 
had been educated, stimulated his study of hie 
duties and his insight into his prospects. He 
did not, of course, make up his mind respecting 
the details of the management of a plantation 
before he had had the opportunity of observing 
bow the actual system worked ; but certain broad 
principles were fixed in liis mind,—principles 
which mny be attested in any part of the world, 
and which could not, he thouglit, ^be made void 
by any connexion, or obscured by any aspect of 
circumstances whatever. With these principles 
full in his mind, be began, from the moment he 
set foot on shore, to observe all that surrounded 
him wherever he went, and to obtain infonnation 
from every class of persons to whom he could 
gain access. 

On the present occasion, his father enforced 
bis complaints of West India adversity, by point¬ 
ing to the estates on either hand as they rode 
along, and relating how they bad changed owners, 
and w^bat disasters itad befallen their various pro¬ 
prietors. 

“ In England,’' said he, estates go down 
from generation to generation; and a man may 
have some pleasure in improving and cultivating, 
in tlie hope tliat his children's great-grand- 
chiHreu may profit by and carry on his labours. 
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But here^ no man know# whether bia aon will bo 
the better for ail be does.” 

“ We Bhall never prosper/’ replied Alfred^ 
^ till the system is wholly changed. Security of 
property is one of the prime^ elements of pros^ 
perity/* 

“ A.nd that security can never be reached here* 
son. As soon as a man thinks he is likely to do 
well, there comes a hurricane, or a mortality 
among liis slaves, or, worst of all, an insufrec« 
tion; and perpetually, some thwarting measure 
of our enemies at home. They need not envy 
us OUT possessions here ; for I ^am sure it re» 
quires the patience of Job to be an India 
planter.** 

must require more patience, father, than 
X shall ever have, to hold property which is need* 
lessly insecure.’* 

How do you mean needkuly insecure ? ** 

I mean insecure through bad institutions, 
I do not see at present bow we are to guard 
against hurricanes ; but if 1 were convinced that 
tlie other evils you mention could not be Te« 
moved, I w^ould as soon go into Turkey and 
hold my chattels at the pleasure of the sultan, as 
be your heir. There is little to choose between 
any two^ countries where there is not security of 
jiroperty.** 

But what I complain of, Alfred, is, that the 
law does not.secure us our pro|)erty. If the same 
law secures property in England, why does it 
not here t ” 

c3 
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Aye^ there is the question} father* Is it not 
clear that there is some flaw in our institutions 
here which keeps them out of llie pale of the pro^ 
tection of law ? Hurricanes and bad seasons 
are answerable for a very small portion of our 
distress; and to set against them, we liave, 
as with all our complaints we cannot deny« a 
very extraordinary degree of protection from 
government; though we cannot manage to bene¬ 
fit much by it. By far the larger sliare of our 
evils are sucli as law cannot remedy ; and since 
that law works far better in England than herC} 
it is plain that the fault does not rest with the 
law/’ 

I am sure it is time we were looking into it, 
son,” 

“ High timej indeed : but people are unwilling 
to look deep enough. If some of the pains that 
are spent in providing expedients for themanage- 
i^nt of property, were employed in examining 
into its nature and tenure, we should be more in 
the way of finding out what part of our system 
is wrong.” 

** My dear son, you really are too hard U}>on 
us. Do you thma we do not know what pro¬ 
perty is ? ” 

** I do ; because I think we hold a gr#at deal 
that does not belong to us. We can find that 
out presently by going back to tlie beginning. 
Taking the old pagan fable of the 'first pair of 
human beings coming out of a cave, and sup¬ 
posing that cave to be in yonder hill,—what 
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property,—what of their own wouW that man 
and woman have on first coining into the day* 
light?" 

As soon as they chose to take possession, 
they might have a whole continent." 

“ Aye. j but before they took possession: as 
they stoiki, liand in hand, at the mouth of the 
cave." 

“Why nothing: for if the man said, *Tliat 
tree, bending with fruit, is mine/ the woman 
might say, ‘ No, I want it / and neither could 
give a rea^'on for keeping it that the other might 
not oiler as well." 

“ True,—as to the fruit tree: but there is a 
possession for cacli which each iias a sound rea* 
son lor claiming. Suppose the man to say to 
tlie woman, ‘ The hair of my head is too short, 
and I will have some of yours / or the woman 
to say, ‘ I have not strength enough in my 
limbs, and you must work for me/ has either any 
property in the person of the other ? 

“ Certainly not. If the woman wants the 
whole of her hair to shade lier face at noonday, 
and the man the wliolc strength of his limbs for 
toil or sport, there is no reason why each should 
not keep his own if he can. But most likely one 
would be stronger than the other, and then pos« 
session would be taken." 

“ But not property established. If die man 
cutofi tlie woman's tresses while she slept, the 
hair would be no longer a part of the woman, 
as strength of limb or faculties of sense : yet the 
woman would still have the best title to it as 
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having been hers by original endowment If 
the woman, in her turn, bound the man's feet as 
he lay sick on the ground, and would not release 
him till he had dug up as many roots for her as 
she chose, would the man, therefore, or Ijis 
strength of limb, become her property ? 

** Certainly not; for if he chooses to dig up 
no more roots than he eats himself, she can do 
nothing with him for her own advantage; and 
the moment he can free himself he will. This 
is merely force "acting against force, and there 
is no right in tlie case.” 

“ But the woman has a right to cut off her 
own hair, and the man to employ his own 
strength, as long as he does not trespass on his 
companion's personal rights. Now, we see that 
man has no natural property in man." 

“ Nor in anything else but himself," inter¬ 
rupted Mr. Bruce, “ as you began by showing. 
If you can prove tliat man has now any right to 
ptoperty in the fruits of the earth, it follows tliat 
he may in man." 

I think not,’^ said Alfred. ** The question 
depends on what constitutes ri^ht I think that 
man has a conventional, though not a natural 
right, to the productions of the earth; but neither 
tlic one nor llie other can sanction his holding 
man in property. There may be a general agree¬ 
ment that men shall take and keep possession of 
portions of land ; but there can never he a gene¬ 
ral agreement that man shall be lord of man. If 
the man and woman agree to take each a portion 
of land, and not to interfere with one another, 
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that agreement is a kind of law; and, in pro)[K>r^ 
tioii as it is observed, the property of each will 
be secure. The same plan is pursued by their 
descendants till they become too numerous to 
make a mere agreement a suiBcient security. 
They then agree u})on an express law, sanctions 
by certain punishments, which once more secure 
to each the possession of what has now become 
his property by common consent.” 

“ Such agreement and such law/' said Mr. 
Bruce, “ are essential to the general good; for 
there would be no end to violence and fraud, no 
inducement to improvement, no-mutual confi¬ 
dence and enjoyment, if the law of brute force 
were to exclude all other law.'* 

“ True/' said Alfred. “ The general good is 
not only the origin, but ought to be tlie end and 
aim of the institution of projrcrty. With the 
property in man which has been assumed from 
age to age, the case is very different; and there 
never was a time when that sort of property 
could be secure, or established by general agree¬ 
ment, or conducive to the general good. One 
needs but to draw a parallel between the histories 
of tlic two kinds of property to see this." 

“ Histories too long for me and my neigh¬ 
bours to study, I am afraid, Alfred.*' 

“ They may be very briefly sketclied, father. 
Ca{)ital held by the tenure of mutual agreemont^ 

’—that is, pro])erty in all things created subor¬ 
dinate to man, has a perpetual tendency to in¬ 
crease and improvement; and every such in¬ 
crease is an addition to the good of society. 
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Cultivators of the land have made their portions 
more and more productive, so as to maintain a 
greater number of people perpetually. Inven¬ 
tions have arisen, arts have improved^ maoufoc-* 
tures have extended, till a far larger multitude of 
people spend their lives in ease and enjoyment, 
than would ever have been bom if security of 
property had been unknown. There is this con¬ 
spicuous mark of blessing on capital rightly ap¬ 
plied, that the more it increases the more it Will 
increase $ while precisely the reverse is the fact 
with that which is unrighteously made capital. 
Tiie more eagerly it is applied, the faster it 
dwindles away; the more it is husbanded, the 
more want it causes. Its increase adds to the 
sum of human misery; its diminution brings a 
proportionate relief.’* 

Why, then, has there been slavery in all 
ages of the world f* 

Because the race, like the individual, is slow 
in learning by experience: but the race has 
learned, and goes on to learn notwithstanding; 
and slavery becomes less extensive wdth the lapse 
of centuries. In ancient times, a great pari of 
the population ctf the most polislied states was 
the properly of the rest. Those were the days 
when the lords of the race lived in barbarous, 
comfortless splendour, and the bulk of the people 
in exireme hardship;—the days of Greek and 
Roman slavery. Then came the bondage and 
villeinage of the Gothic nations,~far more to¬ 
lerable than tlie ancient slavery, because the 
bondmen lived on their native soil, and had somo 
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Bart of mutual interest with their owners; but 
it was not till tliey were allowed property that 
their population increased* and the condition of 
themselves and their masters improved. The 
experience of this improvement led to further 
emancipation; and that comparative freedom 
again to further improvement, 4iU the state of a 
boor as to health, comfort, and security of pro¬ 
perty, is now superior to that of the lord of his 
forefathers. In the same manner, my dear sir, it 
might be hoped that the condition of the descend¬ 
ants of your slaves, a thousand years hence, 
would be happier than yours to-da]^, if our staves 
were the original inliabitants of the soil they 
till. As it is, I fear that our bad institutions 
will die out only in the persons of those most 
injured by them, Eut that they will die out, 
the slave-history of £uroi>e is our ivarrant; and 
then, and then only* will the laws of England 
secure the property of Englishmen as fully abroad 
as at home. It is no reproach upon laws framed 
to secure rigliteoiis property, tliat they do not 
guard that whicli is unrighteous. Consider once 
more who are the parties to the law, and the case 
will be clear. 

“ The government and the holders of the 
property are tlie parties to the maintenance of 
the law. The infringers of the law are the third 
party, wliom it is the mutual interest of the other 
two to punish. So the matter stands in £ng« 
land, where the law works comparatively well. 
Here the case is wholly changed by the second 
and tliird parties being identical, while the first 
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treats them as being opposed to each other. 
The infringer of the law,—iluit is, the rebellious 
slave, being the property of—tliat is, the same 
party with, his owner, the benefits of the com¬ 
pact are destroyed to all If the slave is not to 
be punished, the owner’s property (his planta¬ 
tion) is not safe. • If he is punished, the owner’s 
property (the slave) is iujurecl No wander the 
master complains of tlie double risk lo his pro¬ 
perty ; but such risk is the necessary consequence 
of holding a subject of the law in property.” 

** You put me in mind, son, of old ^lodge’s 
complaint,—you remember Hodge,—about his 
vicious bull. He ibought it very hard that, after 
all the mischief done lo his own stock, he should 
be compelled by tlie overseer to Kill the bull 
Hodge owned a rebellious subject of the law.” 

“ True; and Hodge was lo be [litied, because 
there was no making a free labourer of his bull 
But if he had Imd the choice whether to bold the 
animal itself as capital, or only its labour, we 
should have laid the blame of his double loss 
upon himself.” 

You must bear what Mitchelson has to say 
on that subject, son. He has suffered as much 
in liis time as any man from troublesome slaves. 
More than one was executed, and several ran 
away while Lis Inst lease was current. His ma¬ 
nagement has changed, however, wdth the change 
of times.” 

“ Is he suffering, like every body else 

“ Yes; and I do not think he would have re¬ 
newed his lease if he had anticipated how prices 
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would fall. But he is a prudent man, and knowa 
how to mould his plan to differences of circatn*^ 

fitsncCi 

“ Who h his landlord “ 

Stanley, who has lived in England these fif¬ 
teen years, you know. When he left this neigh¬ 
bourhood, he let Paradise, to Miichelson for 
ten years, at a thousand a year. There was a 
permanent population of 300 slaves on the estate 
at that time/’ 

“If there were no more than 300 slaves, 
siigars must have borne a better price tlian they 
do now, to make it a good bargain*'to Mitchei- 
son/' 

“ They averaged a gross price of 30Z. a ton. 
In addition to the rent, the other charges 
amounted to about 201. a ton ; so that MitcheU 
son’s net income was 1000/.” 

“ And prices being liigher than at present, he 
was tempted tt) work his slaves to the utmost?^' 

“ Yes; but another part of the agreement 
was, that the plantation, with all belonging to 
it, should he appraised wlien the lease expired, 
and that Mitchedson should pay up for any da¬ 
mage it mrght liave sustained, or pocket the value 
of any improvement, lie made his calculations 
carefully, and found that it would hardly answer 
to overwork his slaves considerably, as what he 
would have to pay up for the sacrifice of life at 
the end of ten years, would balance the present 
increase of profits from making more sugar; so 
lie began moderately: but when prices rose to 
40/. a ton, adding 2000/, to his income, it be- 
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came clearly bis interest to increase bis crop. 
He determined therefore to add 100 Ions to it, 
even at an expense of life of 1000/. But it is 
inconceivable what trouble he had after a time* 
He can tell you as much as any man I know 
about the inefficiency of the law for the protec¬ 
tion of property/' 

Alfred made no reply; and there was a long 
silence. 

Well!” continued his father, “ do not ycni 
wish to know the end of Milchelson's s|>ecula- 
lion Y* 

“ O! by all means. I was thinking what 
would be the i.ssue of it——at the end of time.'* 
“ At the close of the lease,—that is, five years 
ago,—he willingly paid up for the slaves that 
were under-ground, and got a renewal --— '* 

“ Pray, did Stanley understand ins system 
“ Why, I should suppose liC did, having lived 
here some years himself; but wlietlicr he did or 
not, he found Mitchclson a good tenant, and that 
w^as all that concerned him. No sooner was 
Mitchclson set going again, than prices fell, and 
fell, till they were onlv 25/. a ton.^' 

“ Thank God !" cried Alfred. 

Nay; I was really very sorry, independently 
of my own stake in the market. It was truly 
mortifying that it should happen at the beginning 
of a lease. He made the best of it, however, 
and saw that if he could not bring his crops just 
to answer the rent and exj^enses, he miglit make 
his profit at the end of the lease by a large claim 
on the score of improvements. So he changed 
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h)8 system entirely^ as you will see presently. 
He raises food for slaves and cattle on ground 
which he cropped before, feeds them well and 
works them lightly, sc* that their numbers may 
increase, and has even had his slaves taught 
mechanical arts. He will have a pretty licavy 
lump of profits, at the end of.another five years, 
if this state of things continues/'^ 

We are told in England, father, that it is 
the interest of planters to bo humane to their 
slaves, and the English are too apt to believe it, 
I trust that you have never put your hand to 
such a declaration since Mitchelson opened his 
aflairs to you; or that you explain it away like 
an innkeeper I knew in England.’’ 

What did he declare ?” 

“ A gentleman was giving him a lecture about 
over-working his post-horses. ‘ Bless me, sir T 
said the man, ‘ do you think I know iny own 
interest in tlie poor beasts no better than that ? 
It is my interest, you see, to keep them in good 
condition till the election, our great county 
election, which comes on in three weeks/ ‘ And 
wliat becomes of your horses then V ‘ There 
must be wear and tear at tlioae times, you know ; 
but when tliat fortnight is over, there will be rest 
for man and beast: for it is always a dead time 
for posting just after an election/ ‘ Much good 
may your tender mercies do your carrion V said 
the gentleman, as I shall be tempted to say to 
Mitchelson, if he tells me the story of his two 
leases,”. 

Let me just observe, Alfred, that I hope 
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you will not admit any prejudice against Mitchel- 
Bon on account of your peculiar opinions about 
property. He is tlie most humane man to his 
white servantSy the most indulgent parent, the 
best- ^ 

Father,” interrupted Alfred, “ I assure you, 
once for all, that when I hear of cruelties in the 
gross. I execrate systems, not men. If I had 
thought of individuals as 1 do of institutions here, 
you would have already had my farewell, and I 
should have been on board ship again fur Eng¬ 
land by this time.” 

“ Patience! my dear boy, patience!” 

“ Not with abuses, father; not with social 
crimes. As much as you please in enlightening 
those who are unaware of them: but with the 
abuses themselves, no patience!” 


Chapter III. 

PJtOSPERITi^ IMPOVERISHES IN DEMERARA. 

Alfred was not at all disposed to gainsay what 
his father protested about Mr. Mitchelsoii's 
native kindliness of disposition. He remembered 
the days when it was a common indulgence to 
be carried about the grounds in Mr. Mitchelson’s 
arms, or to sit on his kiree, and listen to stories 
of that England to which he was to go, some 
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time or otlier. He adcribcd ibis geiitlemati^s 
treatment of his slaves* not to any love of tyranny 
for its own sake, but to the grand error of regard- 
ing human beings as property, operating upon 
pecuniary interest Though, therefore, it was 
impossible to regard him with the same esteem 
as if he had known how to respect the rights of 
his fellow-men, Alfred was not disposed to visit 
the sins of a system upon an individual who had 
always treated* him with kindness; and he there* 
fore met his old friend's cordial greeting with 
frank good-humour. 

The ladies were not at home; but they would 
be in long before it would be necessary for the 
Bruces to be turning homewards. Would they 
step indoors and rest, or prolong their ride to a 
once favourite scat of Alfred's, where the pavilion 
peeped out from among the trees ? The gentle¬ 
men were for proceeding, Alfred wdth the hope 
of making some observations by tlie way, and 
obtaining a distant view of the sea from the 
verandah of the pavilion. 

The gangs of slaves were at work in the cane- 
fields through which they passed; but the apathy 
with which they pursued their employment was 
even more striking than on Mr. Bruce's estate. 
Alfred thought within himself how poor is the 
purchase of a man. It is the mind that makes 
the value of the man. It is the mind which gives 
sight to the eye, and hearing to the ear, and 
strength to the limbs; and the mind cannot be 
purchased,—only tliat small porti<m of it which 
can be brought under the dread of the whip and 
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the stocks. Where tfie man is allowed the pos- 
eesaton of himself, the purchaser of his latour 
is benefited by the vigour of his mind ihrouch 
the service of his limbs; where man is made the 
possession of another, the possessor loses at once 
and for ever, all that is most valuable in that for 
which he has paid the price of crime, lie be¬ 
comes the owner of that which only differs fromi 
an idiot in being less easily drilled into habits^ 
and more capable of effectual revenge, 

Alfred lingered to watch the scene before him, 
though the sun shed down a flood of rays that 
would have been thought intolerable in Ungland, 
and though the doves were cooing in the shade 
which his companions liud already reached, and 
humming-birds were flitting among the stems 
like flying blossoms fi*om some paradise that 
better deserved the name than this. The over¬ 
seer was finding fault with one of the slaves, a 
middle-aged man, of robust make and a more 
intelligent countenance than most of his com¬ 
panions. Alfred asked what was the matter. 

He is lazy, sir, as usual; and as usual, liC 
says that he is a very bad labourer and never 
was worth much to his master ; but he can work 
hard enough in his provision-ground. Nobody 
brings so many vegetables and pigs to market as 
Cassius*.** 

“ How is ibis, Cassius?” said Alfred. 

Cassius only repeated what he had said about 
the impossibility that he slmuld do mucli W'ork, 
as he liad always been a bad slave for labour. 

At this moment the gong sounded the hour 
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of dinner. Tlie overseer went away. Cassias 
slowly walked off, as it happened, in the same 
direction that AJfred v^as going. When he had 
reached the shade, the slave looked behind htmt 
to sec that the overseer was not observing hinjf 
and then quickened his pace almost to a run. 
Alfred tied his horse to a tree, followed him, and 
readied Ids provision-ground a very few minutes 
after him. Cassius was already at work, digging 
as if he were toiling for wages. 

Alfred Laughed good-humouredly as he asked 
Cassius what lie said now about the impossibility 
of his working like oilier people. • 

Cassius put on a sullen look while he answered, 
You may ask my master, and he will tell you 
that he has always had trouble with me. When 
I was a youth, I never liked work, and I have 
done less and less ever since, I am worth very 
little to him. I have been whipped five times 
since last crop, and I got into the stocks many 
times last year. I eat more than my work pays 
for.'' 

“ Then I wonder your master keeps you. 
Don't you V* 

“ I wonder ho puts such a high ransom upon 
me. It is too high for such an one as 

And are you working out your ransom, 
Cassius ?’* 

“ I am trying, sir. But I shall have eaten 
more than it is worth before I get money to 
pay it."' 

“ Now," thought Alfred, I understand the 
meaning of this extraordinary humility^ and of 
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oM Markus mA Becky’s conceit, too,” he Added, 
as he remembered what had passed in the morn¬ 
ing; “they wish to enhance their own value, 
from a suspicion that they will change masters 
one of these days; and Cassius depreciates bis, 
because he hopes to get off with a lower ransom. 
Dreadful! that human beings sliould rate their 
own value according to the depth of another 
man’s purse 1 They seem, too, to have no idea of 
natural disinterested kindness; for Mark and 
Becky took all the merit of my fathers little in¬ 
dulgences to themselves. They seemed to think 
they mu>t be much l)etter than their neighbour 
Harry, because my father roofed their cottage 
after the storm, wlnle Harry vvas obliged to wait 
till be could repair bis himself. How this world 
is turned upside down when slaves are in it!” 

“ Come, Cassius," he said aloud, “ I am not 
your master, and I am not going to B{3eak to 
your master about you.” 

“ You do not want to buy me?” ihquired 
Cassius, looking inquisitively. 

“ Not I. , I have in> estate, and am not likely 
ever to want any slaves.” 

“ What did you follow me for then?” 

“ Because I was curious to see how you 
manage your provision ground, if you really 
cannot work. But do not attempt to deceive me 
any more. I see you are afraid of having your 
ransom raised. But vou need not fear. I should 
be too mucli j^leased to sec you obtain your free¬ 
dom to put any hinderance in your way. Make 
me your friendi Cassius; and tell me how much 
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money you have earned, and how much more you 
want; and where you mean to go if you get 
your liberty/’ 

This WciS going straight to the point* 
Cassius had never had a friend since he was 
parted from his father in bis youth; and not re-^ 
membering much of the comfort of having one# 
he was not ready with his confidence. He 
looked suspiciously at Alfred, put on a lazy,# 
stupid look, and said nothing but a few woida 
without meaning. 

Alfred’s next question, as it showed ignorance 
of what everybody in the West Indies knows, 
did more towards establishing a right under* 
standing than anything else he could have said* 
It proved to the slave that the gentleman waa 
not }jractising upon him. 

“ This is very fine soil,” was Alfred's remark, 
as he turned up a spade-full of earth; “ and yet 
1 see notiiing but plantains, and yams, and }K>ta* 
toes, unless that patch of corn-ground is yours 
loo. Why do not you grow a few canes or 
coffeC'plants ? or cotton, at least, would answer 
your purpose better, I should think.’* 

Cassius grinned witli some feeling deeper than 
mirth, while he told the young ignoramus that 
no slaves were allowed to grow any of the articles 
their masters sell. This was clearly to guard 
against theft; but it seemed hard that the labour 
by which n ransom could alone he raised, must 
be employed on productions which can never 
become very valuable. Cassius laughed so long 
at the idea of a slave growing canes or coflfee, 
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tbat Alfred began to regret the joke, for it did 
not seem a very merry One to him. He could 
and would liavc laughed in England to sec a 
cottager growing pine-apples on a quarter of a 
rood of ground, because it would have been 
ridiculous, and it would not be against any law. 
Here the case was reversed; it was not ridicu¬ 
lous, and it was against the law; and Alfred was 
not disposed to laugh. 

“ IIow much time do you spend at work hero, 
Cassius f Two hours a-day 

Cassius laughed again, and sziid— 

“ I have not more than two hours for eating, 
and day-sleep, and my ground, nltogetlier.” 

** Indeed! you go to work at six and leave 
oflF at eight for half an hour. You come home 
again to dinner, and you have two liuurs then, 
have not you 

** No; one and a half: and sometimes I must 
sleep, when I have worked at night, and when it 
is very hot. We blacks grow cross if we do not 
sleep in the day.*' 

Well, then, there is the evening. You leave 
work at six, and there is time for much digging 
before dark.'' 

Not when we have the cattle-feed to gather. 
Sometimes we are at timt till the night comes on. 
It is so cold," he continued, shivering at the 
thought of it. “ When our bundles of grass 
are made up, we have to carry them far, and they 
gather the dew, and it trickles down our backs, 
while we wait to give them in. I ha<l rather 
vifcrk two hours in the field by star-light 
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than gather grass when the ground is dainpi 
and be always scolded because the bundle is not 
bigger/' 

“ Why,' thought Alfred, ** should cattle be 
fed by human l^ur? Or, if grass must be 
gathered, why not by [ioople whose regular busi¬ 
ness it shall be to do it by day-light, instead of 
exposing those to the damp who are relaxed by 
the heat of the day ? I will see how my father 
manages this/' 

During the whole time of conversation, as well 
as in each pause, Cassius went on witli his work 
as if he had not a moment to lo8e\ The ho})C 
of ransom was the 8]|>ring that animated him, 
Kveryliiing about him testified to his eagerness 
for saving. Ills bed of planks, with its single 
mat and blanket, was his only furniture, except 
a few eating utensils; he had but one wooden 

trencher and two calabashes. Handsome as ho 

% 

was, Cassius did not seem to have the personal 
vanity of a negro, and on festival days was the 
least gaily dressed of the group. He never took 
a farthing from his hoard, and added to it on 
every possible occasion. 

** Where do you mean to go when you have 
paid your ransom asked Alfred, “ or will 
you buy land and remain ? or be a free labourer 
for your master '( 

I go, sir, but my mind is not settled where. 
I hear there is a place over the sea, in my own 
country', wliere we may live in the same way that 
the whites live here ; wdiere we may grow sugar 
and coffee, and trade as we like, aik be rich, and 
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even be govemore—such as are most fit to be 
BO, One of otir people got ransomed and went, 
but we have never heard if he found such a 
jdace*’^ 1 

** You mean Liberia ? 

Yes, sir. Have you been there ? 

** No; but I have been where I heard a great 
deal about the place. If I were you, I would go 
to Liberia as soon as I could—that is, if you 
can labour. No man can prosper at Liberia, or 
anywhere else, unless he exerts himself, 

Cassius stood erect, and pointed with a smile 
to his grove of plantains, to his patch of mnize, 
to his plots of vegetables, flourishing in a clean 
soil. 

‘‘ I sec, Cassius/* said Alfred, what you 
mean. I sec that there was deceit in your way 
of speaking of yourself before the overseer. 
Cease to be a slave as soon as you can; but 
while you are here, be faithful to your master." 

“ Faithful!" exclaimed Cassius, looking full 
at him. I have never stolen his sugar — I 
have never murdered his children—I have never 
even listened to those who talked of burning his 
canes or poisoning his cattle/’ 

“ God forbid! but if you are not industrious 
—^if you do not speak the truth—you are not 
faithful.** 

“ I should be unfaithful if I liad ever )>ro- 
mised either; but I never did. Why should I 
be industrious for him ? And as for telling the 
truth, I will do it wdien it helps me to get my 
ransom; but if telling the truth hinders my being 
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free, I lie to myself when I tell the truth to my 
master, for I have said to myself that I will be 
free.*' 

Alfred bad nothing lo reply, for his principletl 
of morality had all a reference to a state of free¬ 
dom, and he had not learned yet to apply them 
in circumstances which they did not suiL He 
.would have said beforehand, that there could be 
*no lack of arguments and sanctions for truth and 
fidelity, the two most clearly necessary bonds of 
society; but, at the moment, it appeared to him 
that not one would apply. He inquired whether 
there was no religious teacher on the estate, and 
whether he did not bid them be faithful and 
truthful ? 

“ There was one some time ago, and he 
taught us a great deal. lie told us what it ivas 
to be Cb.ristians, and he made us Christians, and 
said that our master and all bis family were 
Christians too. But he could not teach us long, 
and he went away in a little while.” 

What prevented his teaching you 

He could not make his stories seem true; 
and whenever %e read the Gospel, there was 
something either lo make us laugh, or to make 
the overseer or our master angry. At last, he 
preaclted one day about all men being brotliers, 
and about all being equal when they were bom, 
and that they should be equal again when they 
were dead. lie was disgraced and sent away 
after that; and so he ought to be for preaching 
what was false; for our master says, the blacks 
Itevur were and never will be equal witli the 
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whites; and we know that our master and the 
overseer are not at all like our brothers/' 

‘‘ And yet/' said Alfred, speaking his own 
thoughts* rather than thinking of the prudence 
of what lie was sayiiig, “ there were men once 
who sold a brother as a slave into Egypt," 

“ But he was not like us,” said Cassius; “for 
God made him a great lord over his brothers 
that sold him* and he let tljem go home again« 
I am sure,” he continued* grinning as he spoke* 
“ if God made us lords over the white men, we 
should not let llnmi go.” 

“ I am sorry,” said Alfred, “ that your teacher 
is gone, for it seems as if teaching like his was 
very much wanted. When you get to Liberia, 
however, you will learn these things faster and 
better/' 

He then asked for water; and while Cassius 
took down a calabash and disappeared to fetch 
some, Alfred went on digging. 

“ Ah! ha!” said the slave when he returned, 
“ if I liad a white gentleman to dig for me when¬ 
ever I am away, 1 should soon go to Liberia ; 
but I did not know that white ^ntlcmen could 
dig.” 

“ I cannot help you much in that way, Cas¬ 
sius ; but here is what will do as well;” and he 

f mt sonic money into his hand. Cassius leaped 
iigli into the air, and was apparently going to 
sing j but checked himself in a moment when he 
saw the face of an old negro, a neighbour of his, 
peeping through the fence. 

‘‘ I muj^t be going,” smd Alfred; “ but 1 
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fthall never find my way to the pavilion* Will 
this old man go with me ?** 

Yes, sir; and Robf^rt is merry and will talk 
all the wav." So a ludicrous introduction took 
place between the gentleman and the roguisln 
looking old slave. 

They had not far to go; but Robert found 
time to tell all his affairs to Alfred by the way. 
He told him that he had a cottage and provision- 
ground close by Cassius’s, and that he nad a wife 
as old as himself, and tliat they were too tired 
to dig and plant wdien they had done work, so 
that their ground produced but litlle; but that 
their neighbour took care that they had enough, 
and eitlier gave them food or worked in their 
ground on a Sunday, and that lie piled their fire 
for them every night In answer to Alfred^s 
remark, that Cassius was generous and kind in 
doinff all this, old Robert said in a careless wav, 
that Cassius was young and he and his wife old. 
This reminded Alfred of the fact, that respect for 
the aged is one of the characteristics of negroes. 

He was far from feeling any of this respect in 
the present instance. Old Robert could not be 
got to answer a question straightforward, or to 
tell anything without contradicting himself 
twenty times. He told fibs aboiit his master and 
Cassius and liimself; had a story for every ques¬ 
tion that was asked, the object of the story being 
to find out how the gentleman would like to hav©' 
the question answered; and praifle*il everything 
and everybody that he supposed would be accept¬ 
able to a white. Alfred soon grew tired of tbia, 
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and bade him mind where he wa9 going and leave 
off talking: whereupon the old man began to sing, 
—not, as Alfred would have liked, one of the 
songs of his own land, in consideration of which 
the cracked voice and antic action would haver 
been forgiven,—but an English hymn, which he 
shouted through the wood, shaking his head* 
clasping his hands and turning up his eyes, 
which, however, never failed to warn liim of the 
boughs which straggled across the path, and 
which he held aside that they might not incom* 
mode his companion. When they came witliin 
hearing of the pavilion, the chaunt became doubly 
devout. Mitclielson sbouted to him, with an 
oath, to hold his tongue, to which he answered 
witli a flippant Very well, sir,” and took Ids 
way back again, muttering to himself as he hob¬ 
bled along. 

Alfred was surprised to find that Mrs. Mit- 
chelson and her two daughters had joined the 
party in the pavilion. Fruit and wine were on 
the table ; the ladies reposed on couches and the 
gentlemen lolled in their chairs, as English people 
are wont to do in a hot climate. Alfred took 
bis seat by a window, where the spicy winds 
breathed softly in, and whence he could look 
over cane-fields glaring in the sun with coffee- 
walks interspersed, over groves of the cotton- 
tree, of the fig, the plantain and the orange, to 
where the sea sparldcd on the horizon, with here 
and there a white sail gliding before the breeze. 

“What luxury!’" he exclaimed, “to sit in 
tlus very seat once more, to look again on this 
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landscape; td be repaled with such fragtattiJd 
a« I have Only dreamed of since my childhood^ 
and to feast on such fruit/* helping himself to an 
orange, ** as the English at home have little 
frmre idea of than the Laplanders/* 

** Dear me!** said Miss Grace Mitchelson, 
‘‘ I lliought the English ate oranges. I am stire 
there was something about oranges in what papa 
read out of the newspaper about the theatre-** 

‘‘ Yes/* said her sister Rosa, did not they 
throw orange-peel on the stage, papa?’* 

Alfred explained lliat the oranges which are 
Ihouglit a great treat in ElnghinU, are stich as 
would be thrown away as only half-ripe at l)c* 
iTicrarn. His father looked pleased as lie praised 
one after anotlier of tlie things in wliieh a tropi¬ 
cal climate excels a temperate one. Mr. Mit- 
chelson filo])i)eal him, however, in the midst of 
Ills observations on the fertility of the Soils which 
strelclied from the height on which thev Sat to 
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llxi distant ocean. 

“ I'^Ttile indeed they have been/’ said lie, 
“ and fertile many of them still are ; but rkdiness 
of soil is not a lasting advantage like a fine 
climate. It wears out fast, very fast, as I can 
tell to my cost. If you had seen what yonder 
cane-field produced when it first came into my 
hands, and could compare it with last year's crop, 
you would he surprised at the change/* 

** Do soils become exhausted ta.ster at Dcnie- 
rara than elsewhere?** asked* Mr. Bruce. “ If 
not, thcro is a poor prospect before our whole 
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tace. One would fear they muet starve in time. 
What do they say in England^ son V* 

They say, sir, that soils used to be exhausted 
there, and that, as a matter of course, they were 
suffered to lie fallow from time to lime; but I 
believe sugar-planters do not like fallows/* 

** We cannot afford them,” said Mitchelson, 
f* We must have crops year by year to answer 
our expenses; and when we have short leases, we 
must make the most of them, whatever becomes 
of the land when we have done willi it.” 

** English farmers are so far of your opinion, 
that the best of lliem say tliey cannot afford fal- 
loivs ; but neither do they exhaust their soils.” 

“ How in the name of wonder do they manacre 
tlien 

They practise convertible husbandry to a 
greater extent than we planters ever dream of. 
Wheat and barley exhaust the land like canes ; 
but by growing green crops in turn with grain, 
and changing corn land into pasture, they renew 
the powers of the soil, and may go on fur ever, 
for aught I see, till fallows are banished from 
the land, and e^ery rood is fertile in its due pro¬ 
portion/' 

That is all very well,” said Mitchelson; 
‘^but it is no example for us. Sugar is our 
staple, and sugar we must grow. We have little 
use for green crops, and Iciss for pasture/' 

In the present state of things, certainly,** 
replied Alfred. “ The question is, whether it 
might not answer to And a use for both ? 1 have 
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seen a calculation^ and I mean to verify it as I 
have opportunity, of the expenses and profits of 
tlie management of such an estate as this by 
methods of convertible husbandry. Such a sys* 
tern involves many changes; but they seem to 
me likely to be all advantageous; and I long to 
see them tried.*’ 

He who made the calculation had better try, 
son.” 

“ He means to do so, and I shall go over to 
Barbados, some day, and see the result. He 
will begin by making his slaves more like Eng¬ 
lish labourers-” ^ 

“ There is a foolish English fancy to begin 
with,” observed Mitcbelson. 

“ Employing tliein,*' continued Alfred, “ in a 
greater variety of ways than is common here, 
and doing raucli of their work with cattle. In¬ 
stead of buying provisions, importing bricks, and 
a hundred other things that might be procured 
at hand, while the soil is all the time growing 
barren as fast as it can, he will vary his crops, 
thus raising food for man and beast; he will en¬ 
large his stock of cattle, thus providing manure 
for his land, and butcher’s meat for his people; 
bis horses will graze for themselves instead of 
the slaves doing it for them, and they, meanwhile, 
will be making bricks and doing other things 
worthy of men, while the work of cattle will be 
done by cattle.” 

Very fine, indeed! and what becomes of lus 
sugar all this time 

** A certain proportion of this estate will thus, 
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he expects, be alwaj^s kept in good heart for the 
2 >roduction of the staple on which his profits de¬ 
pend. The j>rofits of tins ])ortion and the savings 
consequent on his management, will amount to at 
Ifeast as much, at the end of ten years, as the pro¬ 
fits of growing sugar only ; while his land will 
be in as good condition as ever, the number of 
Ills slaves increased, the quality of his stock im¬ 
proved, and all in good train for going on to a 
state of further prosperity/’ 

“ Your friend is a proprietor, I suppose, Mr. 
Alfred r 

“ He is; but he would follow the same plan 
if he held a lease.” 

“ Not he; at least if he once knew what 
slaves are.” 

“He secs, sir, that whatever slaves may he, 
they can do mapy things that cattle cannot do, 
while cattle do the hardest part of slaves’ work 
better than slaves.” 

“ To say the truth,’’ said Mr. Bruce, “ I have 
often wished for ploughs and oxen, if [ could but 
liave fed the cattle and employed my lazy slaves. 
It did seem strange, when I came back from 
England, to contrast the fine farm-yards and 
dairies I saw there, with our paddocks, where 
our half-starved beasts are fed With grass ready 
cut.” 

‘‘ It reminds me,” observed Alfred, “ of a 
child's story-book I saw in England, with pic¬ 
tures of the world turned topsy-turvy. There 
was one of a mare j)erclied in a gig, with her 
master in harness. We might make a fellow to 
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it of a man cutting grass for the ox, after having 
done the work of the plough.’^ 

Alfred had not forgotten that ladies were pre¬ 
sent all this time, and was still further from sup-* 
posing that the conversation could be interesting 
to them ; but he w^as relieved from all considera¬ 
tion for them, by liaving seen them long before 
drop asleep, or shut their eyes so as to prohibit 
conversation as much as if they were. When 
the gentleman rose, however, to return to the 
mansion,* the fair ones roused themselves and 
took each an arm to be conducted through the 
wood. What was the subject ofjtheir conver¬ 
sation is not recorded ; but it was probably not 
convertible husbandry, as the ladies of Demerara 
hear quite enougli in tlie gross of the troubles of 
a plantation, to be excusable for wishing to avoid 
the details of grievances which they are told can 
be remedied by no other power than the English 
government. 


Chapter IV. 

CHILDHOOD IS WINTRY IN DEMERARA. 

Old Robert seemed to care so little for slavery 
liimself, that perhaps it was natural that he should 
expect others to care as little; and that he should 
laugh at his neighbour Classius for working so 
hard as he did in his provision-ground, and for 
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his "general gravity nf manner. Yet Robert 
knew something of the worst treatment of slaves. 
He was one who had survived the system of 
over-working which high prices had occasioned; 
and he showed that he remembered its hardships 
by his present dislike of work and contrivances 
to avoid it. Not a slave on the plantation was 
so inventive of excuses, so rich in pretences, so 
ready with long stories and jokes, all designed 
to stave off work, as Robert, unless it were his 
wife. None were at the same time so impatient 
of idleness in others as they; and there was 
not a hardship which they had suffered, not a 
threat which had terrified them in former days, 
not a ]mn!shmcnt that It came within their power 
to inflict, that they did not practise whenever 
opportunity threw an inferior in their way. If 
Robert bad to lead a horse or drive an ox any¬ 
where, he was sure to beat and torment the ani¬ 
mal ti) the utmost by the way. If his wife found 
a reptile in her dwelling, she killed it as slowly 
as she dared, and as cruelly as she could. It 
would have been well if their power liad not been 
extended beyond beasts, birds, and reptiles; but 
it was not only shown, by their example, that 
slavery is the sclioid of tyranny, but, in the in¬ 
stance of a poor little sufferer who lived with 
them, that the most dreadful lot on earth is to 
he the slave of slaves. 

Little Hester was only ten years old when she 
was first put under old Sukey, according to the 
custom by which novices in bondage are made 
to serve a sort of apprenticeship to those who 
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have been long under the yoke. Some humane 
masters observing tlie facilities thus afforded to 
slave-tyranny, have attempted to break through 
the custom^ but have found that^ with all its 
abuses, it is too much liked by the slaves to be 
given up. The children prefer, at tlie outset, 
l>eing instructed by their own people; and the 
elderly folks find pleasure, some in the exercise 
of authority, and others in reviving their im- 
pressiona of their own young days of friendless 
slavery. No one who knows how fond negroes 
are of excitements of feeling, will wonder at tbeir 
seeking this melancholy eiijoyincnk There are 
many instances where the pupil has been che¬ 
rished by a mother whose babe had been early 
taken from her by death or violence; or by a 
father who had seen his sous carried oft‘ to a 
distance, one by one, as they became valuable 
for their strength or skill. TJiere are many mure 
instances, however, where the young slave’s lot 
is more cheijiiered than that of childhood in any 
other part of the world; wltere kindness is as 
capricious or rare as sunshine and warmth to 
the blossoms of a C#reenland meadow. Little* 
Hester seemed to wither fast under llie treatment 
of her master and mistress, as tliey called them- 
eelvcs ; but a tone of voice gentler than usual, 
a mild word, a look of encouragement, would 
revive her and strengthen her till the uext gleam 
came. There was no end to her troubles but in 
sleep; and she never slept without dreading the 
waking. Wearied as she was when she laid lier* 
self down on her mat, she was apt to sleep aa 
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long ad the old people; and if she evet failed to 
jnmp up when the gong sounded, Robert was 
sure either to throw cold water over her, or to 
touch her feet with a blazing piece of wood from 
the fire, and to laugli at her start and cry. How* 
ever foggy the morning, out she must go to the 
field, and do as much of other people's work as 
was put upon her by her master’s order. How¬ 
ever tired at noon, she must cook the mess of 
vegetables, and feed the pigs, and run hither and 
thither in the broiling sun. However dewy the 
evening, she must stand in the grass and pluck 
as much as she could carry; and, having carried 
it, must be kept the last, as she was the young¬ 
est, before she was relieved of her burden. She 
dared not put it down and leave it; for, when 
she once did so, she was flogged for not having 
gathered her portion. When she_| came home 
damp and shivering, she was thrust from the 
fire ; and creeping under her mat, lay awake till 
the smoke hung thick enough round her to warm 
her, and make her forget her bodily hunger and 
het cravings of the heart in sleep. These crav¬ 
ings of the heart were her worst misery ; for she 
had known what it was to be cherished, and to 
love in return. Of her father she remembered 
little. He had been executed for taking part 
in an insurrection when she was very young; but 
her mother and she had lived together till lately. 
She had seen her mother die, and had stoo<l by 
the grave where she was buried; yet she awoke 
every morning expecting to see her leaning over 
het mat She dreamed almost every night that 
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her arm was round her mother’s neckf Md that 
her mother sangf to her, or tliat they were going 
togetiier to fipd out the country wltcre her father 
was waiting for tliem : but as often as sheawokey 
she saw old Robert’s ugly face instead, as he 
stood witli his red and blue cap on, mocking 
her; or Ijeard both shouting the hymns which 
she hated, because they were most sung on Sun¬ 
days when she w^as more unhappy than on 
other days, being tormented at home, and just 
as much overworked as in the held, without 
any one to pity her or speak for her. Cassius 
now and tlien took her into his gr<^und and gave 
lier some fruit; and he had once stopped Sukey 
when he thought she bad beat the girl enough; 
hut his respect for the aged prevented bis seeing 
how cruel these people were ; and, supposing 
that the poor child would be a slave all her days, 
he did not “ make her discontented with her con¬ 
dition,” as the overseer’s phrase was on all occa¬ 
sions of interference. 

One day, when Hester returned from her 
morning’s work, she found the cottage empty, 
and lier dinner left on the table as if her master 
and mistress had taken their’a, or did not mean 
to return for it. The little girl danced to the 
door to shut it, and then sat down on her mat to 
eat her mess of vegetables and herrings. Almost 
before she had done, she sank down asleep, for; 
besides being overwearied as usual, the absence 
of scolding tongues made such an unwonted 
quiet in tlie dwelling, that she felt as if it was 
night. She slept tliis time without fear of being 
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routed by 6re ot water; for Bobert was taking 
bU turn that day as watchman of the provision* 
grounds in the neighbourhood; and on these 
occasions the old man frequently took liis dinner 
in a neighbour’s dwelling, and his wife made 
holiday also during the liour and a half she could 
call her own. Hester therefore thought herself 
secure till tlie gong should sound. She was 
mistaken, however; for after dreaming that she 
heard the dreaded voice calling her, and that she 
knew it was only a dream, slie felt her hair 


twitched smartly, and started at Sukey’s shout 
of— 


Don’t you hear your master calling you ? ” 
>Sieep has no master,” said the poor httle 
girl, trying to rouse herself, and to remember 
what time of day it was. ‘Ms the sun up ! Sl»ull 
I be flogged ? ’’ 

“Yea; you shall be flogged if you don’t run 
tills moment to the sick house and say that your 
mistress is ill, and can’t work any more to-day* 
Make haste, or you won’t be there before the 
gong sounds.” 

“ But/’ 8;iid the child, looking timidly at 
Sukey’s face, wliich shovve<l more signs of mirth 
than of pain; “ they will not believe me, and 
then they will flog me.” 

Sukey said she should go down to the sick 
bouse as soon as she could; and in the mean 
time began to hohl her body and writhe herself 
about as if in great pain, while Robert mixed 
sometliing in u calabash as H ester had seen him 
do before when he was laity or bent on miscluef, 
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and wanted to make bimnelf ill for a abort lame 
to escape work. The little girl still lingered, 
saying— 

“ If you would go with tne now, the surgeon 

would see that you are ill.” 

_ ^ 

But Sukey flying at her in a passion^ and 
Robert giving her a tremendous kick to hastea 
her departure, the child fled away through the 
wood at her utmost speed. 

Homer,” said the surgeon to the overseer, 
when Hester had made her way through the 
crowd of reputed invalids who surrounded the 
door of the sick house, “ what is the matter with 
Sukey? Where was slie this morning?” 

At her work, and so merry I was obliged 
to make lier hold her tongue. She was as well 
as 1 am two hours ago, and is now, Til be bound 
for it.” 

“ If she is not really ill, child,” said the sur¬ 
geon, you shall be punished for bringing such 
a story.” 

“ We’ll make you really ill, I can tell ycni/' 
Horner proceeded. 

The cliild looked out wistfully, in hopes Sukey 
was coming to tell her own story. She was re¬ 
joiced to see Robert approaching with a solemn 
face and a calabash in his hand. 

Sukey is very bad, very bad,” he protested. 
‘‘She Ciin’t come; slie can’t w'alk; but if tlie 
surgeon will send her some physic, she hopes she 
can go to her work to-morrow.” 

And he displayed the contents of his calabash 
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—some stinking black stuff which he vowed she 
had just thrown up. The surgeon looked at it, 
and then jerked the liquor in the old rogue^s 
face. Robert whined and muttered as be shook 
the perfume from his locks and wiped it from bis 
nose and chin, but bowed humbly when the sur¬ 
geon handed him a powder, and hobbled away 
to avoid further question. Tiie little girl liad 
already disappeared. 

It was moonlight when she returned from de« 
livering her bundle of cattle-feed. As she 
passed slowly before the fence of Cassius’s 
ground, it seemed to her that it was not in its 
usual order. Another look showed her that the 
soil was as rough in some parts as if it had been 
dug up, and that the green crop was trampled 
and the leaves strewn about as if a herd of oxen 
had made their way through it. This might have 
been the case, as the gate stood open; and Hes¬ 
ter stepped in to see. She started wlicn she saw 
that somebody was there. Cassius stood, lean* 
ing his forehead against his low threshold, his 
arms folded on his breast. The child remained 
beside him for some minutes, hoping he would 
turn round, but as he did not, she gently pulled 
his jacket. He still took no notice. At last, a 
long deep sob broke from him, and the child, 
terrified at his agitation, ran away. He strode 
after her, and caught her at the gate. He held 
her with a strong grasp, as he cried-— 

** Who robbed my ground ? You know, and 
you shall tell me. Don’t dare to tell me a lie. 
Who robbed meV^ 
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indeed, I don't know. 1 did not 
know you had been robbed/' 

You dirl, you did. Why, don't you see?” 
be cried, m he dragged her from one plot to 
another, ** here ia not a potato left, the yams 
arc all gone, and look at the plantain bougli# 
torn clown. Everything is spoiled. I have 
nothing to feed my pigs with. I liave nothing 
to carry to market. 1 iiave no more money thim 
1 had a year ago. I shall not be free this year 

—-nor ilie next—nor tbe next—nor-1 wish I 

was dead, i shall never he free till then.” 

Hester did not understand what all this meant, 
80 she remained silent anef quiet. ^ 

“ Cljild!” Cassius broke forth again, do 
you want to be free ? Do you know anybody 
that wants to be free V* 

“ J don't know what it is to be free,” said the 
child, innocieiitly. 

i No, nor ever will/' muttered Cassius. U 
was not you that helped to r<»b me then. It is 
somebody else wlio wants a ransom by fair means 
or foul.” 

“ You always gave me some fruit when I 
asked,” the child, so why should 1 steal 
it? And 1 have been in the fields ever since 
dinner-time.” 

And where have Robert and Sukey been ?” 

Instead of answering, Hester looked round 
for a way of escape. Her impatient companion 
shook an answer out of her. 

“ They beat me sometimes when I say where 
they are.” 

F 3 
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I will beat yoa if you don’t No, no^ 1 
Won’t/’ said Cassius, relentin$( Rt the duld's 
tears; ** I never beat you, did 1 f* 

‘♦ No, never; and I liad rather anybody beat 
me than you; but you won’t say duat 1 saw 
you V 

** Not if you tell me all you know.” 

♦‘ Well; I don’t know anything about your 
ground being robbed; but my master can tell 
you, I suppose, because he was watclunan this 
afternoon, and I think my mistress stayed from 
work to he!}) him, for she said she was ilL” 

And is she ill ?” 

“ Only the same as she always is, W'hen she 
does not like to go to the field.” 

Cassius made no other answer to all Hester 
told him, than to bid her go home, as it was so 
late that Robert and Sukey would suspect her if 
she stayed longer. 

Robert’s door was fastened when the child got 
home; and when she called to be let in, her mas¬ 
ter cried out, that she should be punished in the 
morning for loitering; and that in the mean time 
she mi^it get supper and sleep where she could, 
for lie and bukey would not get up tq let her in. 
The child began to wail, but was threatened with 
a double flogging if she did not hold her tongue 
and go to sleep at the door. She sat down on 
the ground to consider whether she dared go and 
ask shelter of Cassius, or whether she should lie 
down on the litter of straw beside Robert’s dog, 
and try to keep herself warm in that manner. 
In a minute she heard a giggle from within, and 
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suspecting her mnst(»r might not be in bed^ she 
crept round to where the fire«Ugbt shone through 
a chink, and looking in, saw both the old people 
up and stirring. They seemed to be making a 
plentiful supper, and little heaps of yams and 
potatoes were lying about, which she had no 
doubt came out of Cassius's ground* It was by 
tliis time so very cold, and the siglit of a fire was 
80 tempting, that she determined to seek shelter 
wiUi Cassius, resolving, however, with a pni« 
dence melancholy at her years, to say nothing of 
w'hat she had seen, and hoping that the spoils 
would be put out of the way of discovery before 
the morning, 

Cassius was not gone to bed, for he knew 
there would be no rest for him this night. It 
was a relief to him to have something to do; 
and he bestirred himself to heap wood on the 
fire, to get the child some supper, and to cover 
her up warm. He also promised to beg her off 
from the threatened flogging; so that the child 
was unusually hap}>y at the end of her day's 
troubles, and got rest by pleasanter means titan 
crying herself to sleep, 

Cassius laid his complaint against the watch* 
tn^ as a watchman, as he had no means of 
proving him to be a thief; for Robert and Sukey 
had employed the night in removing all traces of 
their spoils, which, however, filled their pockets 
well the next market-day, Robert was slightly 
punished for negligence on his beat, in the face 
of all the many stories he had to tell of las un* 
equalled excellence ae a watchman, and of the 
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extraordinary difficulties whicli attended his duty 
on that j>artieular day. By dint of repeated and 
]>eninactous complaints, Cassius obtained some 
ungracious and imperfeet redress, the overseef 
swearing at him for his obstinacy, and liis mas¬ 
ter complaining of the interference of the law 
in Ins private property. 

Mr. Milchelson was perfectly correct in say¬ 
ing that planters are subject to an evil which 
tlieir countrymen in England are free from, when 
the law interferes witli private property; but 
that evil is chargeable U]yon the nature of the 
property. It is another branch of the mischief 
of the claimant and the infringer of the law 
being opposed to one another in one sense, 
while in another they constitute tlie same party. 

An injured slave appeals to the law; the law 
decrees him redress; and the unwilling master, 
while he cannot set aside the decree, comjdairis 
—and the complaint, though unjust, is true in 
fact—that the law intermeddles in the disposal 
of his private properly. 

This fact brings in anotlier consideration, 
another instance of the reversal, in the case of 
slavery, of aU comnlin rules,—that slaves are 
better protected in despotic states than tinder a 
free government. Where there is least scnifde 
about interfering with private property,—that is, 
where there is a despotic magistracy,—there will 
be the fewest considerations to oppose to the 
impulses of humanity. Where the slave-holder 
possesses the largest influence over public 
opinion^— where he is a member of a colonial 
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assembiy, or an influential elector of sucli a 
member^ or a posseBt»or of any of those means 
of keeping the magistracy in check, which exist 
only under a free government, — there is the 
strongest probability of the magistrate’s being 
tempted to stifle those complaints which he 
knows cannot be urged elsewhere if disallowed 
by him. 

In the days of Augustus, one Vidius PoHio, in 
the presence of the emperor, ordered one of his 
slaves, who had committed some slight fault, to 
be cut in pieces and be thrown into his fish-pond 
to feed the fishes. The emperor * thereupon 
commanded him to emancipate, immediately, 
not only that slave, but all the others that 
belonged to him. 

In these days, no potentate can thus dispose 
of the property of a Briton ; and it is well. But 
it is clearly just that while the Briton abjures 
despotic rule, he should hold none under him in 
such subjection as to need the interference of 
despotic vengeance for the redress of their 
wrongs. 

To attempt to combine freedom and slavery is 
to put new wine into old si^is. Soon may the 
old skins burst 1 for we shall never want for a 
better wine than they have ever held. 
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Chafteii V, 

NO HASTE TO THE WEDDING IN DEMERARA. 

About this time there was occasion for a family 
consultation in old Mark's cottage; and it took 
place one day instead of the afternoon sleep, to 
which the family regularly composed themselves 
when dinner was done, except at such busy 
seasons as deprived them of the indulgence 
necessary to negroes. 

Old Mark had talked on, as usual, all dtnnef 
time, his children listening to him as if he had 
been an oracle, except Nell, who, for once, 
seemed inattentive to her father, and full of her 
own thoughts. Becky observed upon this as 
soon as there was a pause, saying that she 
supposed Nell had had some scolding, or was 
likely to bo punisljed for having spoiled sotne of 
her work that morning. Willy said that it was 
JL different sort of speech that Nell hadiiad made 
to her; and he laughed. Becky’s face clouded 
over at once; for, much as she had to say about 
the complimeiite pal^ to herself, she knew that 
Nell had far more.—Nell was bandscmter and 
more spirited than Becky; end they were about 
equally vain ; so that, till they had each a lover, 
there were frequent quarrels between the sisters; 
and even since their rivalry had ceased, Becky 
was subject to pangs of envy as often as she 
heard of her sister being more admired than 
herself. 
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Nell now explained that their' neighbour 
Harry had made up his mind at last to marry her 
if she chose; and she only waited to know what 
her father would say. 

He shook his head, and asked how long it was 
since there had been a stave marriage on tlie 
estate. None of tl»e young people remembered 
one on their plantation» but there had been one 
in tlie neighbourhood within ten years. Mark 
remembered that he had been happier witli his 
wife than before he married her; and from his 
own experience, would have recommended his 
daughters to settle; but more andjnore diili- 
cullies had arisen since his young days about the 
consequences of slaves’ marriages, and he was 
afraid to advise tiie step; especially as Willy was 
altogether against it, out of regard to his sister, 
and Jiecky, because her own lover would not pro¬ 
mise to marry her. Willy did not speak for a long 
time, while liis father went on prosing about how 
everybody would talk, and stare, and wonder, 
and whedier it would please or displease their 
master, and lastly, whetlier Nell would be happier 
or less happy ailor it. 

“ If you will marry too, Willy-” 

‘‘ I won’t marry,*’ said Willy, doggedly. 

Your master values you, and so it is most 
likely he would not be angry; and it would 
make people wonder less about NelL” 

“ They might well wonder at me. No, father; 

I saw what came of the marriage iu the next 
pl^tation. It was just like uo marriage/* 
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** B«it llkere is a law nowio maka our ma^friages 
as lawful as white people’s.’* 

** To bind a man and his wife together as 
long as Uiey are both slaves; but if the man gets 
free, the woman camiot go with him. His money 
is not hers because it is his; and if anybody 
buys her, her husband may not follow her unless 
his master allows it They cannot do their 
children any good. They cannot make them 
free, nor save them from labour, nor help them 
to get justice.” 

But there is a pleasure in living-with a wife 
in a cottage, and in sowing corn together, and 
in making the fire for one another, and in having 
her to talk to, and to dance with, when holidays 
come.” 

Willy observed that all this might be done 
without being married, and was done by every¬ 
body on the plantation, who would have married 
if the civil rights of marriage had been allowed 
to them as to the whites. 

But you do every thing for yourself, Willy* 
You want nobody to sing to you, or to dance 
with you, or to go to market with you. You 
want nobody to love.” 

I love you, father, and Nell, and Becky.” 

But I shall die soon, and Nell, will marry, 
and Becky loves her lover. It is time you 
sltould find somebody else to love.” 

” The time is past, father. I began to 
love Clara once, just before she died; and 
while I was forgetting my sorrow fixt her, I 
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learned by what I saw, nerer to love anybody 
**'^‘*Why, Willy?" 

Because a black must be first a slave and 
then a man. A white woman has nobody to 
rule her but her husband, and nobody can hurt 
her without his leave: but a slave’s wife must 
obey her xnaster before her husband; and he 
cannot save her from being flogged. I saw my 
friend Hector throw himself on the ground when 
his wife was put in the stocks; and then I swore 
that I would never have a wife/’ 

“ But think of Hector’s children^ Willy. O, 
you do not know the pleasure of hearing one’s 
little children laugh in tlie shade, when llte stm 
makes one faint at noon ! It is like a wind from 
tlie north. And to let them sleep under the 
same mat, and to see them play like the whites, 
—and then their master pats their heads some* 
times when they follow him.” 

Like dogs/’ said Willy, that as often get a 
kick as a kind word. Wlien 1 see little children 
as clever and as merry as whites, 1 take them up 
in my arms and love them; but when they are 
carried away wliere their father shall never see 
them again, or when their mothers look sad to 
find them growing as stupid as we are, I am glad 
that I am not their father.” 

“ Becky! ” said her father, ** are these die 
reasons that your lover will not marry you 
Becky made no answer $ for the fact was she 
knew notlung more than that he thought there 
was no occasion. 
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** Willy!” said the old man again, if you 
will not love nor marry here, you will try to go 
somewhere where you can be a man and a 
husband without being a slave. You work in 
our ground. Is it that you may be free when I 
am dead ? ” 

“ No, father, I shall not try to be free,” 

“ Why then do you sow corn ainl iViQ our 
ground for us? If you get money, why will you 
not pay it to be free 

“ I sow corn that you may have as good ft)od 
as when you were young and could dig hko me. 
I get money because oUiers do so; but, unless it 
were many times as much, it does little go<xi to 
me, for 1 shall never be free. The Englishmen, 
over the sea, tell us that tliev wish us to be free, 
and bid us try to buy our ransom; and when we 
have nearly done so, they put a higln^r price 
upon us, and laugh wlien we give up.’* 

“ How can people so far off raise our price?’* 
They raise the price of sugars because our 
masters ask them, and then our masters raise our 
price. Hector once hoped to buy his freedom ; 
and it made him iisppy to see his master look 
sad, because the?) he knew that his master could 
not sell his sugar, and did not want his slaves so 
nmcii, and Hector hoped that no more sugar 
would be sold till his master had taken his 
ransom and let him go. But one day the over¬ 
seer told him that his ransom was too low and lie 
must not go yet. It was because his master 
wanted to make sugar again; and be wanted to 
make sugar because the people in England 
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pHied our masters, and made sugar dearer that 
they might be rich.*' 

“ If the whites in England pitied us,*' said 
Nell, “ flipy would make sugar cheaper that we 
might be free.” 

“ Till they do,” said Willy, folding his arms, 
“ I will be as I am, 1 will work no more than I 
cannot help. I will sleep all I can, that I may 
forget. I will love my father till lie dies, and 
Nell and Becky till they have husbands that 
will love them more than I. Then, since I can¬ 
not love, J will hate; and I will call to the hur¬ 
ricane to bury me under my roof^and set me 
free.’* 

“ You will love our young master, W^illy ? He 
did not forget you while he was beyond the sea, 
and he is a kind master now he has come back,” 

“ I did not forget him,” said AYilly, “ I re¬ 
member how he made me play with him when 
we were both boys ; but I did not love him then, 
because he was oftener my master than my play¬ 
fellow ; and 1 do not love him now, because he 
will be my master again. Don’t ask mo, father, 
to love anybody. Slaves cannot love.” 

Willy looked round for his sisters; but Nell 
was gone to Harry’s cottage to tell liim she W'ould 
marry him, thus taking advantage of her brother’s 
mention of husbands for herself and Becky. 
Becky had followed to see how Harry would 
take the communication. So Willy threw himself 
down on Ins mat as if going to sleep, while his 
father, whoso ideas had been earned back to his 
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young days, sat at tlie door of the hut, singing to 
himself the song with which he had courted his 
long'buried wife. 


Chapter VL 

MAN WORTH LESS THAN BEAST IN 

DEMERARA. 

What can be the matter with Mitchelson?*' 
said Mr. Bruce one day, when his son was riding 
with him. See wliat a hurry he is in, and how 
vexed he looks! He is in a downright passion 
with his favourite mare.’' 

Mr. Mitcheison smoothed his countenance a 
little as he approached, but still looked sorely 
troubled. The cause of his vexation was soon 
told. His mill-dam had burst, and been carried 
away at a very critical season, and nothing could 
repay the loss of time before it could be restored. 
Time was everything in such a case. 

And how long will it take to repair it V* in* 
quired Alfred. 

** Three months,—three precious months, I 
expect.” 

“ Is it possible?’* said Alfred. “ I cannot 
think it/* 

“ You judge of everything, son, as if this were 
England/’ said Mr. Bruce. ** Our people do not 



turn off work like the labourers you hdiV^e been- 
accustomed to sefi/* 

“ Mr. MitclicJson must know best, of course,** 
replied Anred ; “ but diica yotir surveyor, or 
contractor, or whoever lie bid you wait three 
nriontbs /’* 

“ He will when he bears the story wddch I 
am now on my way to tell him. I can't stop, 
so good morning.** 

“ Let nio go with you,—^may IV* said Alfred. 
‘‘ I like to see atid hear everything T can.’' 

Mr. Mitchedson jirofcssing himself glad of his 
company, Allred turned his liorse’s head in search 
of tlie contrac^tor. 

While ih is imj>ortant personage was musing 
and calculating, Mr. Mitchelson kept urging,— 

“ Time, you know, is everything. Anything 
to save time.” 

Alfred modestly suggested that it would be 
worth trying the experiment of making the silaves 
as much like English labourers for the occasion 
as posbihle. Mitchdson laughed at the idea;*but 
asked the contractor how long the repairs would 
take if the number of slaves he meant to employ 
were English labourers ? 

From twelve to fifteen days, I should 
think.’* 

‘‘ And how long if they work like slaves in 
general 

Probably sixty days.” 

Somewhat under the time I fixed in my own 
mind. You know, Alfred, 1 said three ttiontfas 
at a round guess.’’ 

G 3 
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** I wisli-^I wish -'• Alfred kept saying, 

half to himself. 

** What do you wish?'* said the contractor, 
who understood the value of labour, and sus- 
pected that he and Alfred were of the same way 
of thinking on that class of subjects; what is 
it you wish ? ** 

“ Perhaps Mr. Mitchelson will laugh at me for 
the notion ; but I wish he would let you and me 
manage this affair, as we shall agree; you 
pledging yourself for the cost, and I for the time* 
You shall arrange the work, and I will manage 
the slaves/' 

In that case," replied the contractor, “ I would 
engage to finish the repairs in twenty days.” 

•‘Twenty days!" cried Mitchelson. My 
dear sir, you were more right in saying sixty. 
You will not do it under sixty. But you may 
try. I give you carte blanche; and to leave 
you perfectly free, I will go away. I want to 
go into Berbice, and I may as well do it now 
while our regular business is stopped." 

The other contracting parties were by no means 
sorry for this. Alfred's partner returned with him, 
and operations were commenced immediately, 
f* The main feature of Alfred's plan was to pay 
wages. He collected the men, told them what 
they had to do and expect, promised them warm 
clothing in case of their working early and late, 
showed them the ample provision of meat, bread, 
and vegetables lie had stored at hand, marched 
them off, only staying behind to forbid the over* 
seer to come within sight of the miibdam, and 
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from that time never left the spot till the work 
was finished. Horner was very angry, and ;full 
of scorn and evil prognostications ; but nobody 
cared except the poor women and children, upon 
whom he vented his ill-humour as long as liewae 
deprived of his dominion over the able-bodied 
labourers. 

Mr. Bruce arrived when the work was half 
done, to see how his son*s speculation was likely 
to succeed. As he approached, he was struck 
with the appearance of activity so unusual in 
that region. Tlie first sound he heard was a 
hum of Voices, some singing, some ^talking, some 
laughing; for negroes Iiave none of the gravity 
of Englisli labourers. When they are not sullen 
they are merry ; and now they showed Utat talk 
and mirth were no hinderance to working with' 
might and main. Cassius toiled the hardest of 
all, and was tlie gravest; but lie was happy: for 
this was an opportunity of increasing iiie fund 
for his ransom which he had little dreamed of. 
Alfred was talking with him, and lending a 
hand, as he did continually to one or another^ 
when his father appeared. 

“ Bravo! sem,” cried Mr. Bruce, as Alfred 
ran to meet him. “ You and your partner are 
doing wonders, I see. Will you fulfil your con¬ 
tract ? 

Very easily, sir, if weather remains favour¬ 
able—(O! I forgot there was no fear of bad 
weather)—and if Mr. Mitcheison keeps out of 
the way. so that 1 may keep Horner and his 
whip out of the way also till we have done. The 
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family are all absent, you see; Imt I will step in 
ivilli \ou while you res»t yourself. 1 was sur# 
prised to find tlie ladies gone too when 1 ar¬ 
rived/* 

MitcUelson alwavs takes them with him when 

* 

he is absent for more than a few hours/’ 

Alfred thouirht within himself tiiat he should 

V 

not liave suspected the gentleman of being so 
very domestic. 

“ But come,” said Mr. Bruce, dismounting 
and fastening up his liorse, “ bIjow me the se* 
crets of your management. What are these bar¬ 
rels, and wlience comes this savoury smell ? 

“ I'hese barrels hold beef and pork, sir; and 
the savour is from the cooking in yonder 
hut.” 

“ And what is your allowance per man ? ” 

“ As much as lie chooses to eat. We should 
get little work done if we gave each labourer 
weekly no more than two pounds of herrings and 
eight |>ounds of Hour, with the vegetables they 
grovv themselves/* 

Tiie law pronounces that to be enough.” 

“ But what siivs the law of nature ? You and 

w 

I do no hard work ; and could we keep ourselves 
sleek and strong on such a supply of food ? ” 

“ Negroes do not want so much as whitesu^” 
That is a good reason for their liaving as 
much as they do want. Our people here are not 
troubled with indigestion, as far as 1 can fier* 
ceive. What do you think of our warm 
jackets ? ” 

1 cannot imagine how they can support the 
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heat in such clothing. No wonder they throw 
them aside/* 

“ They are only for morning and evening. 
Tlie people scarcely serin to heed the morning 
fogs wliile they wear their woollens; and we 
make them put them on again when the sun 
sets-” 

“ Do you mean that they work after sunset of 
their own accord?** 

“ We have difficulty in making them leave oflF 
at nine o'clock. They like to sing to the moon 
as they work; and when they have done, they 
are not too tired for a dance. Fathef, you would 
more than pay for a double suit of clothing to 
your slaves by the improvement in their morning*s 
work; and yet I believe you give them more 
than the law orders.** 

“ Yes. One hat, shirt, jacket, and trowsers, 
cannot be made to last a year; and tlie clothing 
that the slaves buy for themselves is more for 
ornament than warmth. 1 do not know bow 
the overseer clothes tliem, but I have always de-^ 
sired that they should have whatever W’as ne¬ 
cessary.’* 

Alfred said to himself that the overseer’s no- 
tions of what was necessary might not be the 
best rule to go by. 

Mr. Bruce meanwhile was looking alternately 
at two gangs of slaves at work after a rather dif¬ 
ferent manner. He was standing on the confines 
of two estates; and, in a field at a little distance, 
a company of slaves was occupied as usual; that 
is, bending over the ground, but to all appear-* 
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ance scarcel^r moving, silent, listless, and dull. 
At hand, the whole gang, from Cassius down to 
the youngest and weakest, were as busy as bees, 
and from them came as cheerful a hum, though 
the nature of their work rather resembled the oc¬ 
cupation of beavers* 

“ Task-work with wages,” said Alfred* point¬ 
ing to his own gang; eternal labour, without 
wages,” poinLing to the other. “ Jt is not often 
that we have an example of the two systems be¬ 
fore our eyes at the same moment. I need not 
put it to you wliich plan works the best.” 

“ It is indeed very striking; but wliat can we 
do? We must hold labour as capital,—to put 
the question in the form you like best,—for our 
modes of cultivation require continuous labour. 
We cannot begin our tillage, ami leave off and 
begin again, as may suit the pleasure of our 
labourers. We must have labour always at com¬ 
mand.’' 

Undoubtedly; and which has the most la- 
bour at command at this moment,—Mitchelson, 
or tlie owner of those miserable drones yonder ? 
And wdiat is to prevent Mitchelson from having 
this efficient labour always at command if he uses 
the same means that have secured-it now ? La¬ 
bour is the product of mind as much as of body; 
and, to secure that product, we must sway the 
mind by the natural means,—by motives. A 
man must learn to work from self-interest before 
he will work for the sake of another; and labour¬ 
ing against self-interest is what nobody ought 
to expect of white men,—much less of slaves.” 
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“ I am quite of your opinion there, imd, in 
consequence, make niy slaves as comfortable aa 
1 can. Of course, every man, woman, and child, 
would rather play for i.othing than work for 
nothing/' 

Then surely it is best for all parties to make 
the connexion between labour and its rewartl as 
clear as possible. 1 doubt whether any slave 
believes tliat bis comforts depend on the value 
of his work. At any rate, he often sees that 
they do not. And this difficulty will lor ever attend 
the practices of liolding labourers as fixed capital/' 

But the maintenance of tlieir Jabopr, son, is 
reproducible as inueli as if tiiey were free." 

It is; in the same wav as the subsistence of 
oxen and horses, la boiii cases it is consumed 
and reproduced with advantage: but cattle are 
fixed capital, and so are slaves. But slaves differ 
from cattle, on the one inuul, in yielding (from 
internal opj^osition) a less return lor llieir main¬ 
tenance ; and from free labourers, on the other, 
in nut being acted upon by the inducements 
which Blimuiate production as an effort of mind 
as well as body. In all three cases the labour is 
purchased. In free labourers ami cattle, ail tiie 
litcuitica vvork together, and to advantage; in 
tlie slave they are opposed: and tlierefore lie is, 
as far as the amount of labour is concerned, the 
least valuable of the three." 

“ And too often as to the quality of his labour 
also, son. A slave does some few things for us 
that cattle and machinery could not do; but he 
falls far short of a free labourer in all respects 
Our slaves never invent or improve/* 
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** WliV sTionld they ? No invention would 
shorten their toil, for they do no task-work. No 
improvement does them any good» for they have 
no share in the profits of their labour. They can 
invent and improve,—witness their ingenuity in 
their dwellings, and their skill in certain of their 
sports ; but their masters will never possess their 
faculties, though they have purchased their limbs. 
Our true policy would be to divide the work of 
the slave between the ox and the hired labourer; 
we should get more out of the sinews of the o/ne 
and the soul of the other, than the produce of 
double the number of slaves.*' 

“ I have sometimes wondere<l,” said Mr, 
Bruce, whether we do [not lose on the whole 
by forbidding our slaves to raise exportable pro¬ 
duce in their own grounds. They, being better 
adapted than ourselves to the soil and climate, 
might discover and practise modes of tillage from 
which we might gather many useful liints, whicli 
might more than repay what we should lose by 
their thefts.** 

What you would lose by theft is a mere 
trifle,’* answered Alfred, “ in the account of the 
cost of a negro If they were free labourers, 
thieving as fast as opportunity would allow, 
(which being free labourerf, they would not,) 
your blacks would cost you little in comparison 
of w’hat they do now without thieving.” 

How do you know ? ** 

1 took pains to calculate the cost of a 
slave before 1 left England; and 1 have had the 
means of proving my calculation by the expe- 
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rience of my friend yonder, the contractor^ who 
has had more opportunity than most people I 
know of mastering both sides of the question/* 

“ Does he speak of slaves newly imported, or 
of those born and bred on the estate ? for Uiat 
makes a vast difference/* 

We have reckoned both. Tliose imported 
were, of course, by far the dearest; for, in addic¬ 
tion to tlie usual cost, wc had to defray the ex¬ 
penses, in life and money, of wars on the coast 
of Africa, and of conveying them across the ocean, 
the loss under the seasoning when they arrived, 
and the revenue to the African trader ;• and, after 
all, they arc worth less than those bred on the 
8j)ot, from being unacquainted with the language, 
and unused to iIk; kinds of labour in which they 
were to be employed.” 

1 never w as one to advocate the importation 
of slaves ; it is so clear that the expenses of theij: 
rearing are much less than those attending their 
transport. But I really do not think -the cost of 
maintaining slaves can be greater than that of 
free labourers. Tbev must both eat and drink, 

W ^ 

you know, and be clothed and housed.” 

“ lYue, father; and the question tJierefore is, 
whether their maintenance can be managed the 
more economically by their own contrivance 
when they have an interest in saving, or by their 
master's pinching them when they have an in¬ 
terest in wasting his property. The free labourer 
has every inducement to manage his field or other 
possession frugally, and to husband whatever 
produce he may obtain. You need only look 

u 
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into the state of our slave acres, to see how dif^ 
ferent the case is tltere, Tlie cultivation is neg¬ 
ligently performed, the produce stolen or wasted, 
so that we reap scarcely a third of the natural 
crop. In both cases, the master pays the sub¬ 
sistence of tlie labourer, but the slave-owner 
pays in addition fur theft, negligence, and 
waste.’* 

Well but, Alfred, give me the items. Tell 
liie the value of a healthy slave at twenty-one T 

“ I believe his labour will be found at least 25 
per cent, dearer than free labour. From birth to 
fifteen years of age, including food, clothing, life- 
insurance, and medicine, he will be an expense; 
will not he ?*' 

“ Yes. TJie work be does will scarcely pay 
Lis insurance, medicine, and attendance, leaving 
out his food and clothing; but from fifteen to 
twenty-one, his labour may just defray his ex¬ 
penses.^’ 

Very well; then food and clothing for fifteen 
years remain to be paid; the average cost of 
which }3er annum being at the least 0/., he has 
cost 90^. over and above his earnings at twenty- 
one years. Then if we consider that the best 
work of the best field-hand is worth barely two- 
thirds of the average field-labour of whites,-—if 
we consider the cliances of his being sick or 
lame, or running away, or dying,—and that if 
none of these things happen, he must be main¬ 
tained in old age, we must feel that property of 
this kind ought to bring in at least 10 per cent, 
per annum interest on the capital laid out upoit 
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l»im. Whether the labour of a blaek, amounting 
to barely two-thirds of that of a white labourer, 
defrays his own subsistence, his share of the ex¬ 
pense of an overseer and a driver, and ID per 
cent, interest on 90/., I leave you to say.’* 

‘‘ Certainly not, son, even if we forget that 
we have taken the average of free labour, and the 
prime of slave labour. We have said nothing of 
the women, whose cost is full as much, while 
their earnings are less than the men’s. But you 
overlook one grand consideration ;—tl)at whites 
cannot work in the summer time in this climate 
and on this soil.** ^ 

“ It is only saying * free black’ instead of 
‘ white.’ The tenure of the labour is the ques¬ 
tion, not the colour of the labourers, as long as 
there is a plentiful supply of whichever is wanted. 
Only lei us look at what is passing before our 
eyes, and we shall see whether negroes working 
for wages, or even under tribute, are not as good 
labourers as whites.** 

I have often meditated adopting the plan of 
tribute. Alfred, since times have gone badly with 
me ; but it is difficult on a coffee plantation. If 
I were in Brazil, the proprietor of a gold mine, 
or at Panama, the lord of a pearl-fishery, I would 
adopt their customs. I would supply my slaves 
with provisions and tools, and they should return 
me a certain quantity of gold or pearls, and keep 
the stirplus.” 

“That is one way of making them work by 
fair means, father* It is an important approach 
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to emancipation* as I believe it was found in 
Russia. It seems* too* an excellent preparative 
for a state of freedom ; and surely such a prepa¬ 
rative would never have been adopted, and would 
not have been allowed to proceed to entire cman-^ 
cipation, if such comparative freedom had not 
been advantageous to the master as well as the 
slave. It is a strong argument, brought forward 
by slave-holders, in favour of emancipation,’* 

But the plan could not be tried on a coffee 
plantation, son—that is the worst of it. If we 
lived in the neighbourhood of a large town, I 
would attempt it on a small scale. Some of 
my slaves shoulil let their labour, paying me a 
weekly tribute, and keeping whatever they earned 
over and above. Tliis is done in plac(*s south 
and west of us on this continent, as a Spanish 
friend of mine was telling me lately.’’ 

Suppose we try task work instead, father ?” 

*• I have no other objection tlian this, son. 
If the experiment did not answer, there would 
be no getting the slaves back to the present 
system.” 

“ A strong argument against the present sys« 
tern, father; but not the less true for that: 
suppose then we try with some new employment. 
If the blacks are as stupid as they are thought to 
be here;, we need not fear their carrying the 
principle out any farther tlian we wish. Suppose 
we make bricks by task-work. Why should we 
impart them, when we have abundance of brick 
clay on the estate and labour to spare 
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It has'beeti found to answer better to import 
them.” 

Who says go T* 

“ Mr. Herbert, my old neighbour. He had 
not Htraw enough^ to be aure, growing* as he 
does little besides sugar/’ 

yVii; the bounty is all in all with these sugar 
growers, father. They keep their eye fixed on 
that bounty, and give no other article of ptoduo^, 
tion a fair chance. Besides, 1 suppose lie did not 
try tiisk-work 

“ Not lie. But consider, Alfreth how very 
little tlie freight is; and then, there is the fuel.” 

I’ho fuel is easily had; and a ton of coal 
will serve for eight tons of bricks. We are 
better supplied with straw than if we raised 
sugars only; and tht; apparatus is not expensive. 
<^nly conshicr, father : the labour of your slaves, 
at present, does not average more than filteen* 
pence a day; and brickinakoTB, in England, 
make from five to seven sliiJlingvS a day. Do let 
me try whether, by working by count, we cannot 
raise the value of our slave-labour, and save the 
expense of importation/’ 

“ But, my dear son, we do not want bricks 
enough to make it worth while.” 

Our neighbours want them as well as omv 
selves; and it may answer well to withdraw a 
permanent portion of labour from our coffee- 
walks and transfer it to our brick-field. The art 
is not difScult, and die climate is most favourable, 
so confidently as we may reckon on the absence 
of.heavy rains for weeks together.” 
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** Well; we will see about it, son.” 

I give you waniing, father," said Alfred* 
kughing, that I ehall not be content with one 
experiment. If we save by brickmaking, I shall 
propose our making tlie bagging and packages 
for our coffee at home, instead of paying so high 
as we do for them." 

“ Nay, Alfred ; what becomes of your boasted 
principle of the division of labour ? * 

I think as highly as ever of it where labour 
is as productive as it ought to be. But where 
eiglit free labourers do as much work as twelve 
slaves, it follows tliat if those twelve slaves W(3re 
set free, four of them would bo at leisure for 
more work. If as much sugar was raised already 
as W'as w^anted, those four labourers might make 
a great saving by refining and claying tire sugars 
at home; wliich business is now done else¬ 
where.” 

“ In the Spanish colonies, where there is a 
large proportion of free labourers, 1 know llicy 
do many things among themselves which Britisli 
planters do not, and thus reduce the cost of 
cultivation in a way that we should be very glad 
tt> imitate.” 

Such imitation is easy enough, surely. We 
have only to introduce as large a proportion of 
free labour,” 

“ The wages of free labour are so dreadfully 
higli,” objected Mr, Bruce. 

“ Only in proportion to the scarcity of free 
labour, 1 believe, father. Wherever there is 
little of a good thing, it is dear, according to the 
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general rule, Slave*labaur is not only dear in 
ilsclf, but it makes free labour dear also; and 
gives an undue advantage to free labourers at 
the ex))enst: of the other two parties. If we 
would but allow natural principles of supply and 
free competition to work, the rights of all parties 
would be equalized.—Hut there is Horner hover¬ 
ing at a di:5tance and looking as if lie longed to 
come and whip us all round. 1 must keep him 
olf, or he will spoil our work. The very sight 
of him is enough to paralyse my men ; they ab» 
sohUelv hate him.” 

And w^cll they may,” observed^Mr. Bruce. 
“ 1 cannot think what makes Mitchelson keep 
that man in his service. Even my overseer, who 
knows the nature of the business w^ell, calls him 
a brute.” 

Alfred told his father, in a low voice, that 
he should think it his duty to get this man dis¬ 
charged as soon as possible; for he was so 
enraged at the adoption of a new plan, and at its 
evident success, that it v\as too probable he would 
ill-treat the slaves to the utmost as soon as he 
had them again in liis power. 

“ He cannot vent his revenge upon me/* said 
Alfred, “ and will therefore pour it out upon 
them; and since 1 have done the deed, I must 
look to the consequences. Having taken these 
poor creatures under my care, I must see that 
they do not fall back into a worse state than 
before. I will not q^uit Mr. Mitchelson’s side 
till I have seen hii^ change bis overseer/* 
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Mr. Bruce ehook his head,* and made Bome 
grave remarks upon the imprudence of making 
enemies. He did not perceive, and his son did 
not remind him, that for his one new enemy he 
had secured a posse of grateful friends. 

Mr, Mitchelson and his family returned punc¬ 
tually on the twenty-first day. The dam was, to 
their great surprise, finished, the mill fit for use, 
the slaves in good plight, the contractor satisfied 
and gone liome, and all at a less cost than would 
have secured the reluctant labour of as many 
hands for sixty days;—to say nothing of the 
vast advantage of avoiding a suspension of the 
usual ojyerations on tlie estate, Mr. Mitchclsou 
being, of course, pleased, all was right, except 
that lloriier snatched every opportunity of op- 
jyressing and thwarting the peo])le under him ; 
and it was no easy matter to get him dismisbed. 
He was foolish enough to let fall words in the 
hearing of the slaves, which showed that he was 
aware he owed his situation to his n^aster’s favour 
only, and that he owed Alfred a grudge. Tim 
natural couseiptence, among a people perfectly 
ignorant, and yc't subject to human passions, was 
that they adored Alfred, and hated Mr. Mitchel- 
son and hia overseer with an intense and almoat 
equal hatred. 
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Chapteh VII. 

CHRISTIANITY DIFFICULT IN DEMERARA. 

Mr. Mitchelson told his young friend that he 
must not think of leaving Paradise at present. 

You have served me in one way/’ he said, 
“ and you now must do it in another. You have 
built up my mill-dam, and now you must give 
me the pleasure of your society. I sH^ll be little 
flattered, if you give me to understand that you 
prefer intercourse with my slaves to associating 
with me and my family.” 

Alfred was quite disposed to remain at Para¬ 
dise for a few days; and they were made days of 
festivity, according to the hospitaVde customs of 
the West Indies. An excursion was planned 
for one day, the main object of which was to 
inspect an estate, now to he let on lease, for 
which Mr. Mitchelson had been authorise<l by a 
friend to negotiate. The ladies of the femily 
cared little for the estate; but there was some 
pretty country a little way beyond which Alfred 
had never seen, and which they visited to show 
him. A party of pleasure was therefore formed^ 
and ail the elegant accompaniments of such an 
arrangement were provided in profusion. The 
ladies in carriages, the gentlemen on horseback, 
set out in the cool of the morning, saw all they 
meant to see, dined luxuriously at tlie house 
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belonfnng to the plantation which Mr. Mitchel- 
Bon had ifcen left behind to survey, and returned 
in good time in the evening. Alfred was rather 
surprised at the anxiety of the ladies not to be 
delayed beyond a certain hour, and remembered 
how ^pt parties of pleasure in England are to 
transgress in this respect: how faithfully they 
promise to be home “ by ten, at latest/* and how 
fidgetty grandfathers, or anxious mothers, or 
officious servants, sit at home listening for car* 
riage wheels, start when the clock strikes eleven, 
groan when it comes to twelve, and forgive every¬ 
thing wlien the weary, unsociable, young folks 
are at last safely housed, and yawn a good night 
to each other, leaving everything to be told the 
next day. Tlie most unaccountable thing of alt 
to him, was the extraordinary prmlcnce of the 
young people. 

Come, Alfred,’* said Mr. Mitchelson, “ we 
c^xi go so much faster than the carriage this cool 
afternoon, timt it is a pity you should not see a 
fine sea-view there is behind the ^w’ood there. 
You like a sea-view, 1 know.” 

O papa! ” exclaimed Miss Grace, as she saw 
them turning their horses, “ what are you going 
to do ? You do not mean to leave us 1 ** 

“ Only for half an hour, my dear. We shall 
join you where the roads meet.” 

There was a general cry from the ladies that 
it was too late for the party to separate. Mr, 
Mitchelson urged that the carriages could take 
care of each other, and that he and Alfred couk) 
come to no harm, for he knew the road perfectly, 
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—a fine open road> except one bit that led 
through a wood ;~and the gentlemen trotted off 
without more controversy. 

It was true that the road could not be miseeth 
It was true that, as Mr, Mitcbelson protested, the 
view was fine enough to have tempted them 
twice as far out of their way; but it was not 
80 true that he was clear about the way 
back. He thought he was, or he would not 
have ventured; and for a considerable way he 
guided his young friend confidently, and con¬ 
gratulated himself on having suggested so plea« 
sant a variety in their journey home. Ihit changes 
had been made since he last w^eiit over the 
ground; changes which he was long in perceiv¬ 
ing, and of which he was not fully convinced till 
he had become completely bewildered about the 
direction in which he was proceeding. They had 
entered an extensive wood of which he remem¬ 
bered nothing: the road branched off, and he 
did not know whether to go right or left ; and, 
Avhat was worse, both roads were found to become 
wilder and less marked, till they ende<l in being 
no road at all. There was nothing for it but to 
go hack; a proceeding wliicli seemed to Alfred 
BO easy, that he was astonished at the nervous 
agitation of his companion, who alternately 
cliccked and urged on his horse, talked fast, or 
would say notliing, and at last appeared so 
irritable as well as panic-struck, that Alfred 
despaired of managing him, and let him take his 
own way about what should be done. As might 
be expecieti, he lost the track again. They 
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became more involved in sBade than ever, and 
the short twilight of that climate was darkening 
every moment. 

If Alfred had been alone, or favoured with a 
more manly and agreeable companion, he would 
have thought it no great hardship to be obliged 
to pass the night in the woods of such a country 
as this. Til ere could be no richer bower than the 
foliage around him ; no lamj>s in a pillared 1ml 1 
80 beautiful as the fire-flies that began already to 
flit among the columnar stems which retired in 
long perspective on every hand ; no perfumes 
more delicious than the fragrance of the pimento, 
borne through the groves by the whispering niglit - 
wind; no canopy so splendid as the deep blue 
heaven where the constellations appeared magni¬ 
fied as if the powers of the eye had been strength¬ 
ened, where the milky-way seemed paved with 
planets, and wliere Venus rose like a little moon, 
and in the absence of the greater, casting a 
distinguishable shadow from trunk and waving 
bough. Alfred s heart leaped at the idea of 
watching, in so favourable a situation, the solemn 
march of night, and repairing before the dawn to 
the plains whence he might see the first sun¬ 
beams kiss the ocean. lie could perceive no 
danger, and he felt no want. He could pluck 
grass for a bed; he could light a fire, if it 
should be necessary; and both had so lately 
eaten that there was no fear of being starved 
before morning. He turned to his companion, 
wlm had thrown himself from his horse upon the 
gi;^^nd; but Mitchelson’s countenance looked so 
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gloomy in the dim ligbtf that his young friend 
hesitated to address him« 

Lord have mercy upon us! groaned Mit- 
chejson, ‘‘ What may happen if we cannot get 
home?" 

“ I was not aware tliere was any danger," re¬ 
plied Alfred. “ What is our danger? not wild 
beasts, nor cold, nor hunger; we can light a 
fire-" 


“ O ! my poor wife. O! my children. Tlieir 
friends will leave them, supjxising we are com* 
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ing. 

“ I am sorry for the fright thcy-^will have,” 
said Alfred ; but surely tljcy will not think any 
great harm can befall us before morning ?" 

“O! what may not have happened before 
morning ? Alfred, I had rather you and I had to 
battle with vviUl beas^ls than women with slaves* 

If the wretches find out inv absence-" 

•/ 

The cause of all this terror now flashed upon 
Alfred: the same cause which made Mitchelson 
carry his family with him wherever he went. 
He w'as afraid to leave his liousehold in the 
power of his slaves. Vet tliis was the country 
where (>>0 people are told in England) slaves are 
contented and happy, and, in every res|)ect, 
better ofl' than the free peasantry of tlie empire! 
This was the country whose proprietors dared to 
comjdain of the inefficiency of British law for the 
security of ])roperty! The present was not the 
moment, however, for venting his indignation, or 
pointing to the obvious truths which stared him 
in the face. Alfred looked on his terrified com* 
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panion as he sat trembling on the trunk of a 
mien tree, and felt nothing but pity. He could 
not triumph while he knew that the unhappy man 
waa scar<^ with visions of burning cane-fields, of 
a murdered wife and insulted children. 

Do not let us give up, if you are really very 
anxious to get home,’’ said Alfred gently. “ I 
can guide you a little way back, I believe; and 
if you will but compose yourself, you may observe 
some familiar object before long whicli vviil help 
us into the right track. We may yet be home 
before midniiilit.” 

S / 

It was past midnight, however, and the moon 
was high in the heaven before they got out of the 
wood and found llieinselves on a road—^not the 
one they wanted, but one w liieh would lead them 
home at length, after a circuit of a few miles. 
Mitchelson’s countenance, as seen hv the moon- 
light, was pale and haggard, and the horses were 
so weary that they stumbled continualIv. Alfred, 
too, was sufficiently fatigued to be glad to be re* 
lieved from all difficulty but that of going straight 
forward as well as he could, and from all ohliga* 
tion to converse. He looked at his companion 
from time to lime, fearing that he might drop 
from his horse; for Mitchelson, never strong, 
and expose during the whole day to tin usual 
fetigue, was ill prepared for an adventure like the 

! )rescnt, and a})j)earcd utt'^rly exhausted. Alfred 
ooked about in vain for any place where they 
might stop for a few minutes to refresh them¬ 
selves. There were none but clusters of negro- 
huts liere and there, where all was silent and mo* 
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tionless^ except i)iat smoke curled up from tlm 
roofs in little white clouds as the silvery light fell 
upon them. Mitclielson would not hear of call¬ 
ing up any one to furnish a calabash of water, or 
any more substantial refres^hment; and he seemed 
particularly uneasy while in the neighbourhood 
of these dwellings, starting whenever a bough 
dangled in the breeze, and casting a suspicious 
glance into the shadoivs as he urged iiis horse 
forwards. He appeared more in a hurry than 
ever, though lie actually tottered in his saddle, as 
they came to a place wliich seemed to Alfred as 
if lie had seen it before, 

“ Surely,” said Alfred, “ this is your own 
estate. Yes, that hut is Cassiuses. You shall go 
no further till you have eaten and drunken, or I 
shall have you fainting by the road-side.” 

So saying, he dismounted, and fastened his 
liorse to some palings at a little distance from 
the hut. Mitchclsoii tried by word and gesture 
to restrain him ; but Alfred, who thought Ids 
companion in no condition to take care of him¬ 
self, was decided. 

“ Fear nothing,” be said, “ Cassias and I are 
good friends, and it will give him pleasure to be 
of service to us.” 

He a])proaclied softly, and his footsteps were 
not heard, though Cassius was awake, andsome^ 
what differently engaged from what might have 
been expected at such a time of night 

When Alfred reached the threshold, he thought 
he heard the murmurs of a voice witliin, and 
Stepped round to the opening, which served for ^ 
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windoWi to observe for his guidance what was 
passing within. Cassius was alone: it was his 
voice tuat Alfred had heard. Ilis night-fire was 
smouldering on the earthen floor, and he was 
kneeling Inside it, his arms folded, his head 
drooped on his breast, except now and then 
when he looked up with eyes in which blazed a 
much brighter fire than that before him. A 
flickering blaze now and then shot up from the 
embers, and showed that his face was bathed with 
tears or perspiration, and that his strong limbs 
shook as if an icy wind was blowing upon him. 

Alfred liad often wondered, while in England, 
what Christianity could be like in a slave coun¬ 
try. Since he arrived in Demerara lie had heard 
tidings of the Christian teacher who had re¬ 
sided there for a time, which gave him a suffi¬ 
ciently accurate notion of the nature of his faith 
and of that of the planters; but he was still 
curious to know how the Gospel was Iield by the 
slaves. He had now an opportunity of learning, 
for Cassius was at prayer. Tliese were snatches 
of his prayer. 

May he sell no sugar, that no woman may 
die of the heat and hard work, and that her baby 
may not cry for her. If Christ came to make 
men free, let liim send a blight that the crop may 
be spoiled; for when our master is poor, wo shall 
be free. O Lord ! malce our master poor: make 
him sit under a tree and see his plantation one 
great waste. Let him see that his canes are 
dead, and that the wind is coming to blow down 
bis house and his woods; and then be will say to 
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‘ i We no Wad for you, and you may 
O, God I pity the women who cannol deep thia 
night because their sone are to he flogged when 
the sun lises. O, pity me, because I have 
w’orked m long^ and siiall never be free. Do not 
say to me, ‘ Vou shall never be free.* Why 
slioulclst tliou spare Homer who never spares 
US t Let him die in his sleep this night, and then 
there will be many to sing to thee instead of 
wailing all the night. We will sing like the 
birds in the inornint** if thou wilt take away our 
fear this night. If Jesus was here, Ikj would 
speak kindly to us, and, perhaps, h^jng a hurri¬ 
cane for our sakes, (), do not ludp us less be^ 
cause he is with thee instead of with us! We 
have waited long, O Lord! we have not killed 
anv one: we iiave done no harm, because thou 
hast coniuiunded us to be patient If we must 
wait, do thou uive us patience; for we are veiy 
miserable, and our grief makes us angry. If 
we may not be angry, be thou angry vvith one or 
two, that a great many may be hapj)y»” 

These words caught Alfred’s car amidst many 
which lie could not hear. In deep emotion, he 
was about to beckon his com})aniun to come and 
listen too, when he found he was already at hie 
elbow. 

“ Stand and hear him out,^’ whispered Alfred. 
‘‘ You will do him no harm, I am sure. You 
will not punish a man for his devotions, be their 
character what it may. Let Cassius be master 
for once. Let him teach us that which he un¬ 
derstands better than we. Ue seems to have 
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thought more than you or I on ^hat Christ woukl 
say to our authority if He were here, I will go 
in when he rises, and hear more/* 

“ For,God’s sake, do not trust yourself with 
him. Let us go. Doi/t ask him for waiter, or 
anything else, I will have nothing,—I am go¬ 
ing home this moment/* 

“Then I will follow/* said Alfred, knocking at 
the door of the hut as soon as he saw that Cas¬ 
sius had risen and was about to replenish his 
fire. 

Cassius, I have overheard some of your 
prayers/* he said, when he had explained to the 
astonished slave the cause of his appearance. 1 
was glad when you told me that you had been 
made a Christian ; but your prayer is not that of 
a Christian. Surely tliis is not the way you were 
tiiught to pray ?’* 

“ We were told lo pray for tlie miserable, and 
to speak to God as our Father, and tell him all 
that we wish. 1 know none so miserable as 
slaves, and tl)erefore I prayed that there might 
be an end of their misery. I wish nothing so 
much as that I and all slaves may be free, and 
so I prayed for it. Is it wrong to pray for this V* 
No. I pray for the same thing, perhaps, as 

often as you; but-’* 

Do you ? Do you pray the same prayer as 
we do?” cried the sla»re, falling at Alfred’s feet, 
and looking up in his nice. “ Then let us be 
your slaves, and we will all pray together/* 

“ I wish to have no shives, Cassius: I would 
rather you should be my servants, if you worked 
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for me at alL Bat we could not pay tlie same 
praycir while you ask for revenge. How dared 
you ask that the overseer might die, and that 
your master might be poor, and see his estate 
laid waste« when you know Jesus prayed for par¬ 
don for his enemies, and commanded us to do 
them good wlicn we could ? 

“ Was it revenge?" asked Cassius. I did 
not mean it for revenge ; but I can never under¬ 
stand what prayer would best please God. I 
w^ould not pray for my master’s sorrow and Hor¬ 
ner’s death if it would do nobody any good, or 
even nobody but me; but when I know that 
there would be joy in a hundred cottages if there 
was death in the overseer’s, may I not pray for 
the hundred families ? And if I know tliat the 
more barren the land grows, the more the men 
will eat, and the women sing, and tlie children 
play, and the sooner I myself shall be free, may 
I not pray that the land may be barren ? And 
as the land grows barren, my master grows )>o(W. 
You know the Gospel belter than I do. Bxplain 
this to me.” 

Alfred did his best to make it clear that, while 
blessings were prayed for, the means should be 
left to Divine wisdom: but though Cassius ac¬ 
quiesced and promised, it was plmn he did not 
see wliy he should not lake for granted the suit¬ 
ableness of means which appeared to him so 
obvious. When Alfred heard what provocation 
he had just received, he had only wondered ^the 
moderation of his petitions, and the patience with 
which he bore reproof. Horner had given him 
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notice the precepting evening, that as it appeared 
from his exeriions at the miil*dam, that he was 
of more value than he had always pretended, his 
ransom should be doubled. In such a case, a 
prayer for such low prices as would lessen his 
own value was the most natural that could burst 
from the lips of a slave. 

Alfred resolved, in his own mind, to obtain 
justice for Cassius, but refrained from exciting 
hopes which it might be out of bis power to 
realize. He cheered the slave by accepting food 
and drink from him, and by imparting to him 
tlmt luxury whicli it is to be hoped visits this 
class of beings more frequently than formerly,— 
sympathy- \Vhen C-assius came out to hold the 
stirrup for Alfred, he looked with a smile at the 
moon, and said that there would be time for him* 
self to &lee]> before tiui gong should sound, and 
yet more for the gentleman, who need not mind 
the gong. 

Alfred’s horse had been grazing to sucli g(X>d 
purpose during the conversation with Cassius, 
that he carried his master home without anoiiicr 
stumble. 
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Chapter VIII. 

THE PROUD COVET PAUPERISM IN 

DEMKRARA. 

It was well that Alfred had held out no ex|>ecta- 
lion to Cassius that his ransom would be lowered* 
or to anybody that the overseer would be dis¬ 
missed. Mr. Mitch ebon was willing to promise 
everything to any person under whose influence 
he might be at the lime; but as fear had been his 
predominant passion ever since the days of the 
insurrection which once happened on his estate* 
and as Horner had found some means of making 
him afraid of liirn* there seemed little hope that 
any counter-influence would be of any avail. 
Alfred continued to hover about the plantation* 
however, and to give the slaves who bad been 
exposed to increased hardship by his means, the 
protection of his occasional presence, till he was 
called away for a lime, and obliged to leave his 
charge to the tender mercies of their enemy, 
while he undertook a yet more pressing respou- 
sibility. The Barbailoes^ estate became liis, and 
it w^as necessary that he should proceed to tlie 
spot. 

“ I wish I could make you think of returning 
to live with us, my dear son,*’ said ^Mr, Bruce. 
“ You sec we cannot possibly break up our esta^ 
blishment and come to you. Why cannot you 
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arrange your concerns, and tljen leave them to 
an agent, like other people?** 

“ He will, I am sure,*’ added his mother, “ if 
he has any idea how we dread losing him, Mary, 
love, you have more influence ihan anybody with 
your brother; you can persuade him to return 
to us.*’ 

Mary looked up through her tears, u hile she 
replied that she nelieved her brother had long 
weighed the duty of living on his estate against 
other claims; and she hoped he would do what 
he thought right, and then it was certain he would 
come back if he could, 

^ Alfred declared that it was a great grief to 
him to leave his family so soon, and that he 
should return as speedily and as often as possible 
to visit them ; but that he could not promise to 
reside permanently anywhere but on his own 
estate. 

His father observed that there were plenty of 
agents to be had, and that he was sorry some 
friends of his in England had prejudiced I)is sou 
against management by agents. 

Alfred observed tliat, believing, as be did, that 
the non-residen%'*e of proprietors waS the curse of 
the West Indies, he could not conscientiously 
add his weight to the burden. Neither was he 
at all sure that he could afford the heavy ex** 
penses of agency, or that any of the plans 
for which he had been expressly educated could 
be fairly tried without his superintendence. 
Whatever might be the honesty and obedience 
of an jgent, and however strong his own confi-- 
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dende lii one recoinmended by his father, it WAfi 
impossible that any man Bhould discern his views 
BO clearly or take so warm an interest in their 
issue, as himself It aj^pearedto him that a cri* 
tical period in the state of his slave population 
had arrived, and he could not forgive himself if 
he gave tlic management into other hands. 

“ I am glad you are aware,*' said his father, 
“ that Barbadoes is little like Demerara, What 
you have seen here affords no rule for what you 
are to do there." 

** One kind of rule, perhaps/' said Alfred, 
smiling; “ i1h^ rule of contrary. Hore soils are 
fertile, there barren ; here the slave population 
decreases as rapidly as it increases there; here 
slaves are very valuable, there thev are worth 
little; licre they are manumitted at the average 
of 27, there of 1525 in a year, the impediment of 
a liea\y tax remaining in each.** 

“ Then you had rather have an estate in Bar¬ 
badoes than here/' said Mary, “ whatever your 
profits may be?” 

Much rather. Slavery, like other institu¬ 
tions, is onlv enforced where it is worth enforc- 
ing; and since it is found less worth enforcing 
in Barbadoes llian elsewhere, I shall nicet with 
the less opposition to measures which I should 
have adopted wherever my estate had happened 
to lie. I do not despair of inducing some of my 
neighbours to make free labourers of their blacks, 
if, as I expect, they already find that they are of 
liUle value Us slaves.” 

The reason why they are so little valu^tblc/ 
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said Mr. Bruce» is that there is less sugar 
grown in Barbadoes llian in any of the colonies 
which grow sugar at all/’ 

“ True/' said Allred. “ The soil of Barbadoes 
produces less sugar; the planters therefore profit 
less by the bounty on siigars: they are less 
tempted to overwork tlieir slaves, and to re<luce 
their provision-grounds to tin; narrowest limits 
prescribed by law ; tlie slaves therefore increase 
beyond the proportion wanted for the land, and 
of course obtain tlidr freedom easily. The exact 
reverse is the case here. Hero the most sugar 
is grown, the largest share of the bounty taken, 
the slaves most overworked and underfed, tlieir 
numbers <lecreasiiig, their value increasing, and 
their freedom the most difficult to achieve/* 

Mary looked up from her work, observing that 
the bounty was then the great obstacle to eman¬ 
cipation. 

“ The one obstacle/^ replied her brother, 
without which no other could stand for an 
liour. Louisa, my dear, bring me a inaj> of the 
world/* 

“ Of the world! ** exclaimed the little girl; “ I 

could show you the way to Barbadoes with a 

much smaller map than that.** 

“ You shall teach me the way to Barbadoes 

afterwards; I want the larger map first. Look 

here, Marv. See here wliat the whole world owes 

* 

to British legislation on tiie sugar trade! Let 
us first find out to what extent sugar might be 
grown if we bad to consider climate only.** 

I have always wondered/* said Mary, ‘‘ wliy 
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tWe vvaa no sugar grown in Africa, or in any 

f ^axt of South America but the little angle we in« 
labit. So it might be anywhere within tliat line.** 
“ Anywhere (as far a? climate is concerned) 
within thirty degrees of the equator. There 
are duties which prohibit the English from pur¬ 
chasing sugar from China, New Holland, the In¬ 
dian Archipelago, Arabia, McTiico, and all South 
America, but our little comer here; and from 
Africa none is to be had either. The slave-trade 
lias destroyed all hope of that, independently of 
all restrictions. The slave-trade has been like 
a plague in Africa.” 

“ Well, but you have passed over Hindostan.” 
“ The trade is not absolutely prohibited there ; 
but it is restricted and limited by high duties/’ 
What remains then?” 

“ Only our corner of the world, and a tiny 
territory it is, to be protected at the expense of 
such vast tracts—only the West India Islandst 
and a slip of the continent." 

** But surely it is a hardship on the inhabitants 
of those other countries, to be prevented supply¬ 
ing the Britisli willi sugars ?” 

“ 11 is a hardship to all parties in turn—to 
the British, that the price is artificially raised, 
and the quantity limited; to tlie inhabitants of 
these vast tracts, that they are kept out of the 
market; to the West India planters; but most 
of all, to the slaves.” 

“ To the planters? Why, I thought it was 
for their sakes that the monopoly was ordered/* 
So it is; but they sufier far more than they 
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gain by it. The cultivation of sugar is at present 
a forced cultivation, attended with expense and 
hazard, and only to be maintained by a mono¬ 
poly price, both high and permanent. 

Look at Mitchclson’s plantation, and see 
whether its aspect is that of a thriving property! 
A miserable hoe, used by men and w omen with 
the whip at their backs, the only instrument used 
in turning up tlie soil, while there are such 
things in the world as drill ploughs and cattle I 
A soil exhausted more ana more every year! 
A po])uIation decreasing every year, in a land 
and climate most favourable to increase! Arc 
tliese signs of prosperity ? Vet all tliesc are the 
consequence of a monopoly which tempts to the 
production of sugar at all hazards, and at every 
cost." 

“ I see how all these evils would disappear, 
brother, if the trade were free; but could the 
proprietors stand the shock ? Could they go 
through the transition V* 

“ O yes; if they chose to set about it properly, 
living on their own estates, and making use of 
modern improvemtmts in the management of 
the land. If the soil were improved to tlie ex¬ 
tent it might be, the West Indies might compete 
will) any country in the world. The planter 
would estimate his property by the condition of 
liis land, and not by the number of lua slaves, 
lie would command a certain average toUirn 
from the effective labour he would then employ, 
instead of the capricious and fluctuating ))rofit8 
he now derives from a species of labour which it 
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h a« impolitic a$ guilty to employ; and, a® tb^ 
demand for &ugar would continually increase 
after tlie eiiects of free competition had once been 
felt, there would be no lear of a decline of trade, 
A soil and climate like this are sufficient war-- 
rants that the West Indies may trade in sugar 
to the end of the world, if a fair chance is given 
by an open trade.*’ 

“ Then if economy became necessary, there 
would be no slaves ; for it is pretty clear that 
slave labour is dear.” 

“ Slavery can only exist where men are scarce 
in proportion to land; and as llie- population 
would by this time have increased, and be in- 
creasmj^, slavery would have died out. At 
present, land is abundant, fertile, and cheap in 
Dcrnerara, and labour decreases every year ; so 
that slaves arc valuable, and their prospect of 
emancipation but distant. But in my estate, as 
1 have told you, ilie land is by far less fertile, 
lai)our more abundant, and slavery wearing out. 
My exertions will he directed towards improving 
my land, and increasing the supply of labour; 
by whicli I shall gain the double advantage of 
procuring labour cheap, and hastening the work 
of emancipation. I liope no new monopoly will 
be proposed, which sliould tempt me to change 
my plan, and aid and abet slavery.*’ 

“ I can trust you,” said Mary, smiling. You 
would not yield to the temptation." 

‘‘ I trust not, sister: but I will not answer for 
the effect of living long in a slave country. The 
very sight of slavery is corrupting, to say nothing 
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of the evil of holding property under the system. 
But I feel resolute enough at this moment/’ 
Remember, my dear son,” said Mr. Cruce, 
that you may find, as many find, that prin¬ 
ciples'which seem very clear when only reasoned 
on, turn out very differently when applied to 
practice. There is your principle that you argue 
upon, as if it was a settled matter, that high 
prices stimulate supply-— 

Well, father, what of it? Is it not true, 
when things take their natural course ?” 

“ I only know that it is not true here, if what 
you have been saying is true. The high prices 
you complain of lessen instead of increasing the 
supply of labour. Did not you say so ?” 

“ I did ; and I think the fact only shows that 
labour is not supplied in its natural course. You 
see the principle operates naturally upon the 
masters. It slimulales them to the production 
of sugar to such a degree as to ruin their soils ; 
and if the supply of labour fails in ])roportion to 
the rise of prices, it proves,—not that a principle 
is false, which holds good everywhere else,—but 
that the peculiar kind of labour used here is not 
rightly held or naturally recompensed. Tliis is 
only another of the many reversals of all allowed 
rules, which are so striking to those who watch 
West Indian policy from a distance. We might 
make another [ucture out of it for our new Topsy 
Turvy.” 

“ I would make two i)icturcs,’* said Mary, 
John Bull comes with a high price in his hand 
to buy sugar of a free labourer, who works harder 
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md harder, grows rich> and employs a tribe 
labourers under him. Joiin Bull brings the same 
price to a slave. He pines and will not work: 
the price h lessened ; he brightens, works, eats, 
and grows fat. It dwindles to nothing, and he 
leaps for joy, snaps his fingers in his master's 
face, and hugs Jolm Bull with might and main.*’ 

Alfred laughed while he admitted this to be 
a true picture. In answ^ to an objection from 
his father, that slaves were not fit to employ and 
enjoy freedom, he mentioned liie remarkable fact 
that scarcely any free blacks receive parish relief 
in comparison with whites, though tl^eir civil and 
political disabilities are sudi as to impose great 
hardships upon them. If, in an average of six 
years, inclmling the whole of our West Indian 
colonies, it bo found, (and it has been proved,) 
that out of a free black and coloured population 
of 88,000, only one in 387 has received even 
occasional parish relief, while, out of a white 
population of 63,400, one in 38 has been so 
relieved, it is pretty j)Iaiu that the manumitted 
slaves are not too vicious or idle to take care of 
themselves; and there is an end to the common 
objection to manumission, that the freed slaves 
must increase the burden of pauperism. 

It had freijUently occurred to Alfred, that fore¬ 
bodings of pauperism came with a very ill grace 
from a body who subsist on the most expensive 
pauper establishment ever invented. The West 
India monopoly is a most burdensome poor-rate, 
levied by compulsion, and bestowed on those 
who ought to mttintain themselves. It operates 
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as poor-Tates always do, in producing discontents 
among those who pay, and indolence, reckless¬ 
ness, waste, and profligacy, among those who 
receive it, together with incessant and greedy 
demands for I'urther assistance. The main dif¬ 
ference is, that the West India paupers might 
and would flourish, if the inotlier country could 
be prevailed upon to withhold the alms so cla¬ 
morously craved ; which is more, alas! than can 
1)6 said in the case of parish paupers. Alfred 
thought that this consideration would for ever 
strengthen him to stem the current of ]mb lie 
opinion, which, however narrow and foul, tuna 
80 strongly in the West Indies as to require the 
force of a strong mind to keep its place in it- 
Ilappen what might, he could never submit to 
be a pauper. 

He hoped, however, that the days of strong 
temptation were over,—that slavery was a {aTish- 
ing sjstem,—a system lliat must perish ere long 
tinder any kind of management. High prices, 
rich lands, and scarcity of people, in conjunction, 
he argued, are the only supports of slavery. 

High prices exhaust lands; so there is a 
prospect of an end of slavery this way. 

Moderate prices cause an increase of people ^ 
so there is the same prospect this way. 

Low prices only effect the same end more 
rapidly. 

So, with a clear conviction that slavery must, 
at all events, come to an end, Alfred set sail for 
Barbadoes. The chief object of his going was 
to learn what he could do to hasten the wished- 
for day. 
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CHAPTEa IX. 

CALAMITY WELCOME IN DEMERARA. 

Theeiz was every promise of a fine crop thie 
season in Mr. Bruce’s plantation. The cofTcc- 
w^alks had been refreshed by frequent showers, 
and were screened from the chill north winds; 
and the fruit looked so well that, as the owner 
surveyed his groves the day before the gathering 
began, he flattered himself with the hopes of a 
crop so much above the average as ^nigbt clear 
oir some of the debts wliich began to press 
heavily upon him*| 

His daughters remained at Ijis side during the 
wdiule of this cheerful &f',ason ; for Mary hacl but 
a faint reniembrance, which she wislicd to revive, 
of its customs and festivities. The time of crop 
is less remarkable and less joyous in a coffee 
than a sugar plantation j but there is much in 
both to engage the eye and interest the heart. 
’File sugar crop had been got in three months 
before, and Mary Imd then visited the Mitchel- 
sons, and seen how marvellously the appearance 
of the working population, both man and beast, 
had improved in a very short time. Horses, 
oxen, mules, and even pigs, had, fattened upon 
the green tops of the cane and ujK>n the scum 
from the boiling-house ; while the meagre and 
sickly among the slaves recovered their looks 
rapidly while they had free access to the nourish- 
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ing juice which oozed from the mill The 
abundance of food more than made up for the 
increase of labour; and the slaves, while more 
hardly worked than ever, seemed to mind it less, 
and to wear a look of cheerfulness sufficiently 
rare at other seasons. 

There was less apparent enjoyment to all par¬ 
ties at the time of gathering in the cofFee, though 
it was a siglit not to be missed by a stranger* 
The slaves could not grow fat upon the fruit of 
the coffee-tree as uj)on the juice of the cane; 
but as there was an extra allowance of food in 
consideration of tlie extra labour, the slaves went 
tlirough it with some degree of willingness. The 
w'eatlier was ojipressively hot, too; but Mary 
found it as tolerable in the shade of the w:i^iks 
as in the house. She sat there for hours, under 
a large umbrella, watching the slaves, as each 
slowly filled the canvass-bag hung round his 
neck, and kept open by a hoop. She followed 
them with her eyes when they sauntered from 
the trees to the baskets to empty their pouclies, 
and then back again to the trees; and listened 
to the rebukes of the overseer when he found 
unripe fruit among the ripe. 

“ I am sure/' said she to her father one day, 

I should come in for many a scolding if 1 had 
to pick coffee to-day. If the heat makes us faint 
as we lie in the shade, what must it be to those 
who stand in the sun from morning till night! 
I could not lift a hand, or see the .difference 
between one berry and anoUier.'* 
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Blacks bear the heat better than we do** 
observed Mr. Bruce% However, it is really 
dreadfully sultry to day* I have seldom felt it 
80 much myself, and i believe the slaves will be 
as glad as we ivhen night comes.” 

“ The little puffs of air that leave a dead 
calm,” said Mary, “ only provoke one to re-^ 
member the steady breeze we did not know how 
to value when we had it. I should not care for 


a thunderstorm if it would but bring coolness.” 

“Would not you? You little know what 
thunderstorms are here.” 


“ You forget how many we had in the spring.” 
“ Those were no more like what we shall have 


soon, than a June niglit-breeze in England is like 
a January frost wind. You may soon know, how¬ 
ever, wliat a Dcmerara thunderstorm is like.” 

Mary looked about her as her father pointed, 
and saw that the face of nature was indeed 


changed. She had mentioned a thunderstorm 
bcciiuse she had heard the overseer predict the 
approach of one. 

There was a mass of clouds towering in a dis¬ 
tant quarter of the heavens, not like a pile of 
snowy peaks, but now rent apart and now tumbled 
together, and bathed in a dull, red light. The 
sun, too, looked large and red, while distant ob¬ 
jects wore a bluish cast, and looked larger and 
nearer than usual. There was a dead calm. The 


pigeon had ceased her cooing; no parrots were 
showing off their gaudy plumage in tlie sunlight, 
and not even the hum of the enamelled beetie 
was heard* 
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‘‘ Wh^t is tlie moon*s age V* asked Mr* Bruce 
of the overseer. 

She is full to-night, sir, and a stormy night 
it will be I fear.'' He held up his finger and 
listened. 

“ Hark!’’ said Mary, “ there is the thunder 
already.” 

It is not thunder, my dear.” 

** It is the sca/‘ said Louisa. ** I never heard 
it here but once before j but I am sure it is the 
same sound.” 

“ The sea at this distance!” cried Mary* 

Her fatlier shook his head, muttering, God 
help all who are in harbour, and give them a 
breeze to carry them out far enough! The 
shore will be strewed with wrecks by the morn¬ 
ing. Come, my dears, let us go home before 
yonder clouds cjiinb higher.” 

The whites have not yet become as weather- 
wise, between the tropics, as the negroes; and 
both fall short of the foresight which might be 
attained, and which was actually possessed by 
the original inhabitants of these countries. A 
negro cannot, like them, predict a storm twelve 
days beforehand; but be is generally aware of 
its approach same hours sooner than his master. 
It depends upon the terms he happens to be on 
with the whites, whether or not lie gives them 
the advantage of his observations. 

Old Mark sent his daughter Becky to Mr. 
Bruce’s house to deliver his opinion on the sub¬ 
ject; but all were prepared. No such friendly 
warning was given to the Mitchelsons, who. 
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OTetci^me witli the heat» were^ from the eldest to 
the youngest, lying on couches, too languid to 
lift up their heads or think of what might be 
passing out of doors. C assius, meanwhile, was 
leaning over the gate of his provision-ground 
Watching tlie moon as she rose, crimson as 
blood, beliind his little plantain grove. Every 
star looked crimson too, and hud its halo like the 
moon. It was as if a bloody steam had gone up 
from the earth. Not a breath of air could yet 
be felt; yet here and tltere a cedar, taller than 
the rest, stooped and shiv ered; and the clouds, 
now rusliing, now poised motionless, widicaied a 
capricious commotion in the upper air. Cassius 
was watching with much interest these signs of 
nn approaching tempest, when he felt himself 
pulled by tbe jacket. 

“ May I stay with you T* asked poor Hester, 
“My master and mistress dare not keep at home 
because our roof is almost oflT already, and they 
think the wind will carry it quite away to¬ 
night.** 

“ Where are they gone V* 

“ To find somebody to take them in; but they 
say there will be no room for me.” 

Stay with me then; but nobody will be safe 
under a roof to-night, 1 think/* 

“ Where shall we slay then ?” 

“ H ere, unless God calls us away. Many may 
be called before morning.” 

Tlie little girl stood trembling, afraid of she 
scarcely knew what, till a tremendous clap of 
tiiunder burst near, and then she clung to Cas- 
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sius, and hid her face. In a fenr moments the 
gong was heard, sounding in the hurried irregu¬ 
lar manner which betokens an alarm. 

** Aha!” cried Cassius. “ The wdiile man’s 
house shakes and he is afraid.” 

** What does lie call us for ?” said the terrified 
child. We can do him no good.’^ 

No; but his house is stronger than ours; 
and if his shakes, ours may tiimhle down, and 
then he would lose his slaves and their houses 
too. So let us g6 into the field where we are 
called, and then we shall see how pale white 
men can look/’ 

All the way as they went, Hester held one 
hand before her eyes, for the lightning flashes 
came thick and fast. Still there was neither 
wind nor rain; but the roar of the distant sea 
rose louder in the intervals of the thmuier. 

Cassius suddenly stopt short, and pulled the 
little girl’s hand from before her face, crying, 
“ Look, look, there is a sight!” 

Hester shrieked when she saw a wliole field of 
sugar-canes whirled in the air. Before they had 
time to fall, the loftiest trees of the forest were 
carried up in like manner. Tlie mill disajipeared, 
a hundred huts were levelled; there was a stun¬ 
ning roar, a rumbling beneath, a rushing above. 
The humcane was upon tliem in all its fury. 

Cassius clasped the child round the waist, and 
cairied mther than led her at his utmost speed 
beyond tlie verge of the groves, lest they also 
should be borne down and crush all beneath 
them. When he had arrived witlt his charge in 
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field whither the gong had summoned him:, 
slaves were arriving ^n all parts of the plar^ 
tation to seek safety in an open place. Theit 
black forms flitting in tlie mixed light,—now in 
the glare of the lightning, amftiow in the rapid 
gleams which the full moon cast as the clouds 
were swept away for a moment, might have 
seemed to a stranger like imps of the storm, 
collecting to give tidings of its ravages. Like 
such imps they spoke and acted. 

The mill is down!*' cried one. 

No crop next year, for the canes arc blown 
away!*’ shouted another. * 

“ The hills arc bare a rock,—^no coffee, no 

sjiice, no cotton! Hurra!” 

“ But our huts are gone: our plantation* 
groinulH are buried,” cried the wailing voice of 
a woinau. 

“ Hurra! for the wliite man’s are gone too!” 
answered many mingled tones. Just then k 
burst of maonli<iht show^ed to each the exulting 
countenances of the rest, and there went up a 
shout louder than the thunder,— ** Hurra I 
hurra! how ugly is the land !” 

The sound was hushed, and the warring lights 
were quenched for a time by the deluge which 
j>oured down from the clouds. The slaves 
crouched together in the middle of the field, 
supporting one another as w^ell as they could 
against the fury of the gusts wliich still blew, 
and of the tropical rains. An inquiry now went 
round,—where was Horner? It was his duty to 
be in tlve field as soon as the gong had sounded^ 

L 
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but BO one bad eeen him. There was a etern 
hope in every heart that his roof had fallen in 
and buried him and bis whip together. It was 
not so, however. 

After a while, Hhe roaring of water was heard 
very near, and some of the blacks separated from 
the rest to see in what direction tlie irregular 
torrents which usually attend a hurricane were 
taking their course. ITiere was a strip of low 
ground between the sloping field where the ne¬ 
groes were collected and the opposite hill, and 
through the middle of this ground a river rushed 
along wliere a river liad never been seen before. 
A tree w^as still standing here and there in the 
midst of the foaming waters, and w'liat had, a 
few minutes ago, been a hillock with a few shrubs 
growing out of it, was now an island. The 
negroes thought they heard a shout from this 
island, and then supposed it must be fancy ; but 
when the cloudy rack was swept away and allowed 
the moon to look down for a moment, they saw 
tiiat some one was certainly there, clinging to 
the shrubs, and in imminent peril of being car¬ 
ried away if the stream should continue to rise. 
It was Homer, who wits making his way to the 
field when the waters overtook him in the low 
ground, and drove him to the hillock to seek a 
safety which was likely to be sliort enough. The 
waters rose every moment: arid though the dis¬ 
tance was not above thirty feet from the hillock 
to the sloping bank on which the negroes had 
now ranged themselves to watch his fate, the 
waves daslied through in so furious a current 
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that he did not date to commit himielf to 
He caUed, he ehouted, be loreamod for help, Ida 
agony growing more intense, as inch after incbi 
foot alter foot, of his little shore disappeared^ 
The negroes answered his shouti very punctually; 
but whether the impatience of peril prompted 
tlie thought, or an evil conscience, or whether it 
were really so, the shouts seemed to him to 
have more of triumph than sympathy in them; 
and cruel as would have been his situation had 
all the world been looking on with a desire to 
help, it was dreadfully aggravated by the belief 
that the wretches whom he had so u^^rly despised 
were watching his struggles, and standing with 
folded arms to see how he would help himself 
when tljere was none to help hinn He turned 
and looked to the other shore; but it was far 
too distant to he reached* If he waste be saved, 

ir ^ 

it must be by crossing the narrower guUey; and, 
at last, a means of doing so seemed to af&ur* 
Several trees had been carried past by the current; 
but they were all borne on headlong, and he had 
no means of arresting their course : but oue 
came at length, a trunk of the largest growth, 
and therefore making its way more slowly than 
the rest. It tilted from time to time against the 
bank, and when it reached the island, fairly stuck 
at the very point where the stream was narrowest* 
With intense gratitude,—gratitude which two 
hours before he would have denied could ever he 
felt towards slaves,—Horner saw the negroes 
cluster about the root of the tree to hold it firm 
in its positioiL Its branchy head seemed to him 
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to be Becure^and the only queBtion now was^ 
whether he could keep his hold on this bridgOf 
while the torrent rose over it, ns if in fury at 
having its course delayed. He could but try, for 
it was his only chance. The beginning of his 
adventure would be the most perilous, on account 
of the boughs over and tlirough which lie must 
make his way. Slowly, fearfully, but fimdy he 
accomplished this, and tiie next giimpse of moon¬ 
light showed him astride on the bare trunk, cling¬ 
ing with knees and arms* and creeping forwanl 
as he battled with the spray. The slaves were no 
less intent. Not a word was spoken, not one let 
go, and even the women would have a hold. A 
black cloud hid the mooir just when IJorner 
seemed witlnn reach of the bank ; and wiiat liap*^ 
pened in that dark moment,—whether it was the 
Icnrce of tlie stream, or the strength ol the temp¬ 
tation,—no lips were ever known to utter; but 
the event was that the massy trunk heaved once 
over, the unha]>py wretch lost his grasp, and was 
carried down at the instant he tliouglit himself 
secure. Horrid yells cncc more arose, from the 
perishing man, and from the blacks now dis- 
jiersed along the bank to see the last of him, 

“ lie is not gone jet,** was the cry of one} 
“ he climbed yon tree as if he bad been a w ater- 
rat.*’ 

There let him sit if tlie wind will let him,*’ 
cried another. That he should have been 
(‘arried straight to a tree after all !** 

“ Stand fast! here comes the gale again!” 
shouted a third. 
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The gale came, llie tfee in whidh Hemev 
had found rcfiige bowed, cracked,but before ^ 
fell, the wretch was blown from it like a flake 
of foam, and swallowed up finally in the surgw 
beneath. This was. clearly seen by a passing 
gleam. 

Hurra! hurra!’* was the cry once nnwe* 
God sent the wind. It was God that murdered 
him, not wc.*' 

^ When tlie planters were sufficiently recovered 
to exchange letters of condolence, Mr. Mit<* 
chelson wrote thus to Mr. Bruce. You have 
probably heard that my overseer, poor Hariver, 
was lost from the waters being out when he was 
making his w^ayto the field where his duty called 
liim. We all lament him much; but your son 
will be glad to hear (pray toll him when you 
write) that my slaves are conducting themselves 
as well as if still under tlie charge of him we 
have lost. 1 am persuaded they would have 
risked tlieir own lives to save his, if it had been 
possible. But, as they say, it was God^s will 
that he should perish !'* 


Chapter X. 

FROTKCTIOK IS OPPRESSION IN DEMERARA. 

The external devastation which attends a hur¬ 
ricane is by no means the only evil it brings. 
Where there is any difficulty in the management 
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of affairs^ public or private, it is sure to be in* 
creased or made insurmountable by any general 
excuse for aggression or rebellion. Many an 
insurrection has taken place during or immedi¬ 
ately after a hurricane. Many a half-ruined 
planter has found bis embarrassments brought to 
a crisis by the crowd of demands which are 
hastened instead of deferred by disaster. This 
was now Mr. Bruce’s case. 


As soon as this gentleman had seen the de¬ 
struction of all the ho}>es lie had built on his 
coffee-crop, he began to fear a seizure of his 
slaves by his creditors. Jlc assembled them 
within an inclosure as fast as possible, and erected 
his fences, and had them guarded with the utmost 
care, that he might at all events exempt his 
human property from a legal seizure. But his 
lifrecaulions were vain. Some gap was found, or 
pretended to be found, tlirough wliich the officers 
entered in the night, and levied slaves for the 


benefit of his creditors. This was sad news for 


the breakfast-table ; and as Mr. Bruce was really 
a kind-hearted man, it added to his concern that, 
in the confusion of the seizure and in the darkness 


of midnight, the slaves had been carried oft* 
without the usual care being taken not to se¬ 
parate families: for some regard is paid to this 
consideration in the absence of temptation to 
overlook it. Old Mark’s household, among others, 
had been divided. Becky was this morning 
sitting in grief beside her aged father, while 
WiUy and Nell (whose lover hail been left behind) 
were marching, in sullen despair, with drivers at 
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their backs, they knew not whither, to become 
the projieity of they knew not whom. 

It would liave been hard to say among what 
class of persons the dee^^^cst. distress prevailed in 
consequence of this hurricane, which the re¬ 
vengeful impulses of Uic blacks had made them 
for a moment liail as a friend. The slaves wdio 
were levied for their master’s debts mourned o» 
ir they were carried anew into a strange land: 
their friends at home wept for them more bitterly 
than if they had been dead ; for tliey were gone 
to renew their mortal sorrows instead of finding 
peace and freedom in tlie better lanck beyond tlie 
grave. Cassius’s lu'art was burning within him 
because tlie )>rospect of freedom, of late so hopeful 
though not very near, was now removtul for ever, 
or to so great a distance as to leave him in 
despair. lie was to be sold; and it would be 
long before the value of slaves, now considerably 
raised by the event which had hapi)encd, would 
be so lowered aa to admit of a hope of obtaining 
ransom. Cassius’s earnings being found to lie 
greater tlian was expected, his price was consi¬ 
derably raised, and he was placed first in the lot 
of marketable slaves on Mitchelson’s estate, 

I'he master, meanwhile, was lamenting the 
loss of his factotum, Horner, and indolently 
dreading the difficulties of making new arrange¬ 
ments, and doing some things himself which ho 
had been accustomed to leave to his overseer^ 
But his distress was nothing compared with his 
friend, Mr. Bruce’s. In perpetual fear of arrest, 
he dared not go out of doors to see what had 
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happened and what must be done, delayed 
from day to day looking into lus aflfairs, sus* 
pecting that he should find total ruin at the 
bottom. He resisted, partly through shames and 
partly through tenderness for Alfred, every en¬ 
treaty to send for his son and to bring his affairs 
to a certain issue. He wrote, do not think of 
coining'* in every letter; but it chanced one day 
that Mary found an opportunity of putting in a 
postscript to tins ed'ect: Notwithstanding what 
my father says about your remaining where you 
are, I tiiink, and so does my mother, that it 
would do liirn a world of good to see you. lie 
grows more anxious every day, and there is 
nobody here who can help to comfort him as 
j^ou could.” U[H>n this hint Alfred appeared, 
lie little thought how the other suffering parties 
we have mentioned had cast a longing look 
towards him, as the friend most likely to aid 
them, or to sorrow with them if iie could not 
assist. 

“ Our young master would have AVilly and 
Nell brought back if he was here,” observed 
Becky to her father, 

“ Mr. Alfred would not let my ransom be 
raised, or may be he would buy me himself, now 
he has an estate,” sighed Cassius. 

I would persuade Alfred to train my new 
overseer, anil advise me what to do, if 1 could 
get at him,” observed MUcbelson. “ He did 
wonders at that mill dam, and 1 am sure lie would 
do no less now.” 

8o when Alfred appeared, a gleam of pleasure 
passed over many a heavy countenance. 
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** My dear son! exclaimed Mr. Bruce* We 
are always glad to see you. Who is not? But 
you have come at the very best moment. There 
is to be a meeting of planters to-morrow. You 
cannot think how 1 dread appearing; and now 
you vyill go instead of me. It is necessary 
tliai this estate should be represented; and you 


may truly say that I am too ill to appear in per¬ 


son. 


Alfred was ready to be useful in any way; but 
urged llie necessity of his being fully informed 
respecting his fatlier’s affairs before he could act 
us his proxy. He bogged that thia day might 
be devoted to an inspeetion of the accounts. 
Mr. Bruce groaned; but on this point his son 
was firm. The two gentlemen and the agent 
whom Mr. Bruce^s indolence liml induced him to 


employ, were closeted for the rest of the day 
with their books and papers. 

Mrs. Bruce lay sigiiing and weeping the whole 
day, offering a passive resistance to all tljc 
comfort her daughter endeavoured to bestow. 
In the evening, Mary left her for a few minutes, 
to seek the rc.freshment of the cool air of the 


garden. Sire remained within sight of the room 
where the inquiry was going forward on which 
BO much depended ; looking up to the windows 
every moment as if she could learn anything by 
that means of the probable fate of the family. 
At last sire saw somebody moving within: it 
was Alfred who came to the window, saw her, 
made a sign to her to remain where she w^as, and 
presently was drawing her ^rm within his own^ 
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and leading her where they could not he over* 
heard. 

Alfred explained that hia father was indeed 
deep in debt, but that his incumbranoss iniglit be 
cleared off by good management, as they had 
only been brought on by indolence and waste. 
If his father would dismiss his agent, and conduct 
his affairs himself; if he would introduce a better 
division of labour, and a greater economy of the 
resources of the estate, ail might be redeemed 
within a few years. 

“ Can I do nothing to assist ?” Mary anxiously 
inquired. I know I can introduce economy 
into our household arrangements, for my mother 
leaves them more and more to me: but can I 
help my father as well ? 

“ You may, by taking an interest in what 
ought to be his business. Go with him sometimes 
when he superintends in the field, and show him 
that you understand accounts, and keep an eye 
upon the books. You know as mucli of accounts 
as 1 do, and let him see that he may trust you.” 

“ 1 may tliank Mrs. H-for teaching me 

this part of a woman’s business,” said Mary. 

She managed the fortunes of her five children 
from the da}* of her husband’s death till their 
majority, and I am tliankful that she taught me 
what may now be so useful. I may learn the 
values of coffee in time; and in the meanwhile 
1 will make use of what I know of that of pounds, 
shillings, and j>ence,’* 

It is no mean knowledge, sister, since, in 

your case, the liappiness of some hundreds of 
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htiitian behigs is affected by it. The fate of our 
slaves depends on the state of my father’s affeirs* 
I commend their comfort to you. Soften their 
hardships as much as your influence allows, and 
then my father will soon find that their happiness 
and his prosperity go together/* 

“ O, Alfred! have I any power,—any re* 
sponsibiliiy of this kind ? It makes me tremble 
to think of it/* 

If ladies have been frequently cited to an¬ 
swer the complaints of slaves, (which you know 
to be the case,) it is clear that they have in¬ 
fluence over the fate of these tinhap|)y depend- 
ants. If the wife of a planter has been imprisoned 
for torturing a slave, why should not the daugli- 
ter of a planter use her influence to save her 
fatlier's slaves from punishment, or, better still, 
keep them from deserving it 'I ” 

1 have been with old Mark to-day/* said 
Mary, “ and I have been trying ail means I 
could think of to get Becky to complain to 
my father, instead of the Protector, about Sun¬ 
day labour; but she is so fierce, 1 can make 
nothing of her. She never said a word about 
it while slie had her brother with her, but she 
declares she must make her complaints for her¬ 
self now he is gone. I dread the exposure, and 
she might get redress from my father, 1 am sure.* * 
Alfred had heard with grief that Willy and 
Nell were among the levied slaves. What his 
sister now said determined him to seek out old 
Mark and his daughter without delay; and the 
brother and sister were soon at the door of tlie 
but. 
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Mark was sittbg in the only chair (he hut 
contained, talking as if to people round him, 
though he was alone. Alfred immediately bbw 
that the little light of intellect which old age had 
left was quenched. The cause of this was evident 
from his taking every man wlio came near him 
for Willy, and every woman for Nell. 

How much did you sell tlie pig for?'' he 
asked Alfred. ‘‘He brought a good price, for 
your clothes are as fine as a white’s.—But,” 
suddenly recollecting himself, how did you get 
back ? O, you will be flogged for a runaway.” 

“ This is Mr. Alfred. You remember your 
young master, Mr, Alfred ?” 

“Ah! Mr. Alfred is come to vour weddiucr, 
Nell. Why, my wife did not look as pretty as 
you on her wedding-day. And who marric<l 
you, and why did not you let me go to your 
wedding ? Becky said you could not be married 
because they had carried you away, but now you 
are back again, I will sing you a song I made 
for you and Harry.” 

Presently tlie old man broke ofi‘ singing in a 
great passion. 

“ Willy, you arc a dog to bring me no water 
when 1 am so thirsty;” and he shook a stick at 
his young master. 

Alfrcfl humoured him aigl took down a cala- 
basLs and was filling it with water when Becky 
came home. 

“ See, Becky, what it is to he married !” cried 
the old man. “ When will you be as fine as 
Nelly?" 
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Becky made no answer^ but snaiohed ibe cala¬ 
bash from Alfred’s hand« and served her bthex 
herself* 

You would not believe that I could save you 
from Sunday labour, Becky,” said Mary. Here 
is my brother: you liad better make your com¬ 
plaint to him.” 

Becky was so far from being reserved, ns slie 
had been in tbe mornings about this compiaint, 
that she poured out iier grievances as fiist as she 
could speak, and far faster than Alfred could 
understand her. Tbe fact was, slie had applied 
to the Protector of slaves, and he had dismissed 
her complaint as frivolous and vexatious, because 
she owned tltat she had frequently gone through 
an equal portion of Sunday labour without coin- 
plaint. Slie was now furious against all parties, 
and would scarcely hold her tongue long enough 
to hear Alfred say that he thougijt her’s a hard 
case, and only blamed her for not having conw 
plained long before. 

It apjieared that the overseer was in the habit 
of appointing a heavier task on Saturdays than 
othcT days, and of eoinpelling the coni)>letion of 
it on the Sunday. It was evident that, if he chose 
to appoint a double task on the Siiturcla}% the 
negroes might be deprived altogether of the 
benefit of the Sunday: and the young people 
thought that one such attempt to evade the law 
on the part of the overseer was enough to war¬ 
rant his immediate dismissal, if it could be proved 
against him; and tliat the Protector of slaves 
could be little fit for his office, if he made tbe 
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frequetit repetition of a grievance the reason for 
not repressing it» Becky smiled incredulously 
when Alfred promised that he would come^ next 
Sunday morning, and see whether she was at 
work at at leisure; and if the former, on what 
pretence. 

He had some hope of being able by that time 
to make some arrangement for the return of the 
brother and sister, as he was to meet their pre¬ 
sent owner at tlie assembly of planters on the 
Wednesday; but the event disaj)pointed him. 
Everything went wrong at the meeting. lie 
dissented entirely from the prayer of the petition 
to government which bad been agreed on; he 
disapproved of the tone of indignant complaint 
assumed by the planters, and failed in his en¬ 
deavour to convince some of them that the re¬ 
medy for tlieir grievances rested with themselves. 
He had laid his accounts for being treated as a 
visionary, and for his own plans being laughed 
at as absurd; but he was not prepared for being 
put down because his father’s affairs were known 
to be in a bad state; or for the insulting mirth 
with which all humane suggestions were received, 
even while the name of Providence was on every 
tongue. But nothing disgusted him so much as 
the apathy with which his father’s principal crC"* 
ditor turned from the offer of a negociation about 
the restoration of Willy and Nell. There seemed 
no hope of eflecting their return ; and the only 
prospect he could hold out to Becky was that of 
joining them whenever the death of her father 
Simula release her from her attendance upon 
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him; mi tbia could be done only by sacrificing 
her lover, as laer sister bad been compelled to 
do by force. 


Chapter XI. 

BEASTS HUNT MEN IN DEMERABA. 

The absent brother and sister were dess willing 
to relinquish the hope of return. Upon this hope 
they liad lived from the moment of their depart 
ture; thev Siiw it in each other's eves, while their 
captivity was too new to allow them an opjjor- 
tunity of s^aeaking of it; and they kept it alive 
by sympathy when some relaxation of discipline 
allowed them to exchange a whisper from time 
to time. They planned to escape in the nighty 
to take refuge in tlie woods, and subsist there as 
well os they could till the search should be over, 
and they could find their way back to Mr. Bruce's 
estate, and throw themselves at their master's 
feet to petition for such an exchange of slaves as 
would allow them to remain in their old habita¬ 
tion, They had no thought of evading slavery 
altogether. I’hey had no means of leaving the 
coast, or of obtaining their freedom within it. 
The utmost they hoped was to sfjend a life of 
slavery under a lenient master, and among those 
they had long known, and could love: a wish 
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i 20 i so very immoderate or presumptuous, it umy 
be thought^ as to merit very severe chastisement. 
Yet they knew that no punishment would be 
thought too heavy, if they should be detected in 
cherishing tliis hope. 

One afternoon, they and their black brethren 
on the estate were left unguarded, owing to the 
sudden illness of the driver, who fell down in the 
field and was carried home in fits. A glance 
instantly passed from Willy to Nell, and joy was 
in their hearts that an opportunity of escape 
should occur so mucli sooner than they had ex¬ 
pected. There was no roll-call that night. If 
there had been, the brother and sister would 
have been called in vain, for they were already 
on their perilous way to the woods. Nobody 
missed them: they met nobody as they ]>ro- 
ceeded in the shade till sunset, and over the 
in the twilight, till tliey reached the forest. They 
did not know their way any further than tlicy 
had been able to study it hy observing the stars. 
They were to travel northward when the time 
should come for them to proceed to Mr. Bruce*8; 
but their immediate object was to escape pur¬ 
suit: and as pursuit would most probably be 
directed where it would be guessed they wished 
to go, they turned due west for the present, as 
soon as they could make out the points of the 
compass by the lights overhead. They pushed 
on at their utmost speed, disregarding cold, hun¬ 
ger, and tlie difficulties of the way. Tljey hastily 
plucked wild fruit when it hung within reach, 
now creeping through thick underwood, now 
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helping one another over fragments '^of rode, 
and never stopped till day began to dawn« 
Then Ne*ll cast herself down on the ground, 
and besought her brother to let her rest. He 
now observed for the first lime that one of 
her feet was covered with blood, and fi-ightfully 
swollen, A large thorn had pierced it some 
hours before, and as she had in her hurry let it 
remain, it was burietl too deep to be easily got 
out, and she was so lame as to be unable to go 
farther. 

Willy looked round anxiously, and walked 
from side to side to gaze abroad and see whether 
this spot was easily accessible from any quarter. 
He came back presently with a more cheerful 
countenance, saying, 

“ The bushes are thick all round us, and the 
whod is very wild; and there is fruit on the 
trees, and a little river near, where we may 
drink. If we could but hide ourselves as long as 
tlie sun is up, we might be safe for many days.*' 

“ Cannot \vc ]>ile up these big stones to make 
abiding-place, Willy / Set them one upon an¬ 
other against this bank, and leave a hole behind 
where we may creep in.** 

Willy found this not very difficult. The hid- 
ing place looked outside like a natural heap of 
fragments of rock, while behind tliere was almie 
large enough for two people to sit upright; and 
when some dry grass was shaken down to make 
tlie ground soft, the runaway slaves thought they 
could be content to remain in this narrow dwell¬ 
ing far a long time. Willy laughed as he had 
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not lattghod ainco childhood, when he leaned 
b^k in bis dark corner, and Nell emiled as much 
as the pain of her foot would let her. IIopo had 
already done her heart good. Twenty-four hours 
sooner she would have made everybody near her 
melancholy with her groans, for slaves are fond 
of pity, and are made selfish by tlieir wrongs; 
but now, Nell began to feel like a free-woinam 
She could procure no indulgence by complaint, 
and she was grateful to her brother for liis assist-* 
ance in making her escape. She therefore hojjcd 
that he would sleep, and remained quite quiet 
that she might not hinder his doing so, l\^r- 
haps she would have attempted to sing a drowsy 
song, if she liad not been afraid of betraying 
their retreat by permitting any sound to issue 
from it. 

Her fit of patience lasted longer than might 
have been expected from such a novice in tlic 
virtue. For a few hours she sat bearing tlje pain 
very well, and she might possibly have endured 
for another if she bad not heard, or fancied she 
heard, a sound which made her heart throb as 
painfully as her foot. The woods re])osed in all 
the stillness of noon, or she would tmve su])- 
posed the sound to be some freak of the wind 
among the high foliage of the forest; but 
there was no wind, tlicre was nothing to pro* 
voke an echo; and her ears w’ere struck by 
something too like the dintant, the very distant 
baying of a hound. She laid her hand on her 
brother's arm. He did not stir. She paused to 
listen again before she disturbed him. She had 
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Kot [oKg to wait. It camo agaiTi, neixrety att4 
too diBtincI to be mifitaken* She shook the 
sleepei** 

Willy. Willy! hark to the hounds ! The 
hounds are after us! 

Willy groaned as he started up, and sliook 
some of the stones overhead, which rolled down 
with a great clatter. 

Never mind that, Nell, We could not kecfi 
under cover with the hounds upon us. O, if wo 
had but passed a stream in our way! If we could 
but liave baulked the hounds 1 " 

“ Tiiere is a river below/’ cried Nell; and 
^¥illv was oft at the word. 

“ O, Will Vi Willy* do not leave me ! I cannot 
walk. O, carry me with you 1 ” 

W illy hfb’iUtecl a moment as his worse , and 
better nature strove together. He came back loV 
his sister, took her on his back, and began to 
scramble down to the stream. It was too JaiiC, 
Ijowever. The shouts of men were now heard 
mingling with tlie loud and louder baying of the 
blood-hounds, whicli might be exi>ectcd the next 
moment to sjjring from the bushes upon their 
victims* There was no hope of getting down to 
tl>e stream in time, niueh less of being bidden on 
the Opposite side. Willy cast a hurried look 
behind him every moment; ami when at last lie 
heard a rustling in the underwood, and saw fierce 
eyes glaring upon him, he laid his burden on the 
grass, crying, 

“ Nell, will you die or be a slave i ” 
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Nell gfovelled on the earth and made 110 
answer* 

“ I will die! ’* shouted Willy, and was about 
to spring into the water. His sister recalled liim 
by her cry. 

Becky; poor Becky! She will be all alone 
when our father dies.” 

Willy turned. What his choice would have 
been cannot be known, for there was no time for 
choice. Before the slave-hunters could come up 
to see what happened, a fierce blood-hound had 
sprang at Willy’s throat and brought him down. 
Once having tasted blood, the animal was not 
to be restrained by whistle, shouts or blows, till 
the long death-grap})le was over. When the 
mangled negro had ceased to struggle, and lay 
extended in his blood, tlm hound slunk back into 
the bushes, licking Ids chops, and giowling at 
Nell as if he would make another spring if he dared. 

The remaining fugitive liad no power to resist, 
even if she bad had the will. But her will was 
annihilated. Slie had nothing to hope or to fear 
in the present extremity of bodily and mental 
misery. She sat quietly on the grass when they 
tied her hands behind lier back. She attempted 
to walk when she was bid, and submitted to be 
carried when it was found she could not stand. 
SliC did not speak when they took up the body of 
her brother from its bloody bed, nor start when 
they tossed it into the stream, tliough splashed by 
the plunge. 

She was conscious but of one passing impulse 
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during her journev throttle the mail on 

whoso shoulders she was carried, as the hound had 
tlirottled her brother: but the eflbrt only served 
to remind her that her arms were fastened, Slic 
was asleep or in a stupor when brought buck to 
her hut, a circumstance which was pointed out 
by a white as conclusive of the fact tlmt negroes- 
have no feeling. As she was too lame to work, 
however, and not in the best condition for the 
lash, she was not roused. There was some 
mercy in leaving her to find out for herself, when 
she should again he able to collect her disordered 
thoughts, that the brand and the stocks were 
waiting for her, and that the days of her bondage 
must lienceforlh be spent alone. 


Chapteh XIL 

NO MASTKR KNOWS HIS MAN IN DKMEHARA. 

Though Alfred was mortified at the event of 
liis meeting with the planters, he had reason to 
be satisfied on the whole with the result of hia 
jirosent visit to iXunerara. Now that poor Hor¬ 
ners tjpposition was at an end, it became com¬ 
paratively easy to carry two or tliree measures 
about Mitchelson’s slaves that Alfred had much 
at heart, 

“ I cannot give up the point of Cassius’s 
freedom/’ said he to Mitchelson, ** I feel myself 
pledged in honour to obtain it.” 
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M In hcmour! 1 will spare your honour, my 
young friend, and never think the worse of you 
if you forgot Cassius from tliis day.*’ 

** You! ** exclaimed Alfred in asionishmeut 
I am not pledged to you but to Cassius.’* 

And what should Cassius know about 
honour asked Mitchelson, laughing. 

Call it humanity, if you pbase. Cassius 
knows what humanity is; or, at any rate, what 
liberty is: and since my employing him at tlie 
mill-dam was the means at once of exciting his 
hopes and raising his ransom, I cannot lose sight 
of him till 1 lose sight of tlie vessel in which he 
shall be sailing to Africa.'* 

“ You must keep a sharp look out then; for 
he may be marched oflF south, or west, or east any 
day. 1 can make nothing of him, and shall not 
keep him.” 

South, or west, or east! 1 thought you said 
he was promised to a planter in the neighbour* 
hood?” 

“ He w’as ; but the bargain is off. Tlie fellow 
was so idle and mulish the day that 1 wanted 
liim to show to the best advantage, that my friend 
will i>ot have him, unless for a lower price than 
1 mean to accept.” 

“ You b«ul better take his ransom as it was 

j _ 

first fixed, and let him go. You will make 
notliing of him at home or in the market after 
what he has pone through lately.” 

am quite of your opinion, and would end 
the business at once, but that a neighbour has 
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bfiei).talking to tne about it, and eonvincing me 
tlmt it would be wrong, 

“ Wrong! how abould it be wrong ? 

We ^lantera deterniined Icmg ago never to 
admit tbe right of slaves to purchaae their free^ 
dom. We mean to'keep it optional on out part 
whether to sell them or not, in the same manner 
as we deny the right of any one to make us sell 
any other articles of our property. Now, so 
much has been said about this particular slave, 
Cassius, tliat my neighbours are afraid that, if 1 
let him go, advantage will be taken of the case 
to represent tliat we can be obliged to part with 
our slaves, likti the Spanish planters.' So you 
see that, in justice to the West India interest, 

1 must refuse Cassius his freedom.” 

“ I remember,’' replied Alfred, “ that some 
reforms specified by an Order in Council were 
objected to on the ground you have stated; and 
the 4a(^'laration is of a piece with ail tbe decla* 
ration^ with which government is insulted by the 
landholders here. Hut though your neighbours 
disregard equally tlie law of nature, the law of 
God, and the ordinances of the government un¬ 
der which they live, they admit, I believe, tlie 
conventional law of honour, of which you think 
Cassius can know nothing; they admit that a 
gentleman must, keep a promise, deliberately 
made, and often repeated*’* 

“ A promise to a gentleman, certainly. Pro¬ 
mises to slaves are nothing, you know^ if eircum- 
Btances alter, as they have done in this case* 
The usages of society, for whose sake alone 
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promises are made binding, bear no relatito (ia’ 
Slaves/' 

“ True enougb/^ said Alfred^ smiling. I 
take you at your word, Mr, Mitcludson. You 
have deliberately and repeatedly promised me 
that Cassius should ransom himself at a certain 
sum. That sum is now ready, and if you refuse 
U> take it and let the man go, I will expose your 
breach of promise to every pla»iter in Demerara/* 
“ My dear Alfred! How strange of you to 
treat an old friend so ceremoniously ! ” 

“If you will not grant my claim in a friendly 
way, I must urge it ceremoniously. I'ell me in 
so many words, do you mean to keep your pro¬ 
mise or bre*ak it? ” 

I declare I am quite al a loss what to <lo. 
My neighbours fully understand that the ransom 
is refused/' 

“ That shall he no dilRoulty. 1 will tell ihcun 
that I have recalled to your memory a ])Ositive 

I jromise to myself, 1 will take care of \our 
lonour towards them, if you will take care of 
it towards myself. And now let us go and 
finish tliis business/' 

1 am sure, my dear young friend, it always 
gives me the greatest pleasure to oblige you, and 
besides ——** 

Alfred stop])cd short as he was W'alking, and 
said, “ \Vc must understand one another better 
beP>re we have done. I cannot allow you to 
think that you arc doing an act of favour. Jt is 
an act of very tardy justice to Cassius, and of 
ungracious necessity towards myself. 1 am very 
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$oyry to speak thus to an old friend, Mr. Mitcliel- 
aon; and no interests of tny own sliould make 
me tlius fight my ground inch by inch; but for 
rtic sake of the slaves I must deny that it is any 
matter of favour to let a slave go free when he 
offers his stipulated ransom.” 

Mitchelson niuttered something about his 
being unable to cut fine like his accomplished 
young friciid. 

You cut fine just now,” replied Alfred, on 
behalf of tlie planters; you must allow me to do 
the same on behalf of the slaves.” 

They ]>resently readied the spot where Casdus 
was seemingh" at work with otlicrs wfio were re- 
pairing the devastation caused by the hurricane, 
Alfred asked Cassius whether he still had money 
to buy his ransom as at first fixed. He had. 
How soon could he bring it in his hand and buy 
liis freedom? “ Presently; in an hour; in five 
minutes,” the slave said, as lie saw the benevolent 
smile broadening on Alfretl's fat e. 

Fetch it then, and you and I will not part 
till you sail away over the blue sea yonder. 
Mr, Miichelson, we will join you again presently, 
and conclude the business.*' 

“ You are not going with him, Alfred ? He 
will return sooner without you.” 

But Alfred determined to lose sight of his 
charge no more till they should have quitted 
Paradise. 

Cassius walked so rapidly that Alfred could 
scarcely keep up with him. On reaching hie 
hut, a part of which had fallen in during the 

N 
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hurrlcJirie, lie put’Ws spade into Affffed*8 iiatid«> 
pointing to a place where a heap of tulibish lay* 
He fetched another spade for himself frotn a 
neighbour's hut, and began to dig among the 
rubbish with might and main. Alfred worked 
as hard as he, and neither had yet spoken a 
word. They first uncovered the bed of planks 
and mat on wliich the slave had spent so many 
nights of desolate grief, and which had been so 
often watered with his tears, passius, by a 
sudden impulse, kicked these to as gteat a dis¬ 
tance as lie could, snatched iij) a burning stick 
from his fire, and kindled them. As the flanuj 
shot up, he danced and sang till the last chip and 
shred were burned. He then spat upon the ashes 
and returned to his work. 

A little way under ground, beneath where the 
bed had stood, a leathern pouch appeared. Cas¬ 
sius seized it, showed Alfred with a rapid and 
significant gesture that it was full of coin, and 
marched straight towards the entrance of his 
garden. 

“ Slay a moment,’* said Alfred, laying his 
hand on his shouhicr; *^you are not aware that 
you wdll never come back to tliis place again. 
Js there nothing here, nothing of your own, that 
you wish to take witii you? No clothes, no 
tools, or utensils 

Cassius looked about hint with an expression 
of intense disgust. 

“ Be prudent, Cassius. Your clothes and 

i otir tools will not be the less useful to you in 
liberia because they belonged to you as a slave**' 
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CpLSsius d<iwly re^turned and took up a few 
articled, but presently seemed much disposed tp 
throw them into the fire, i 

** Well, well/^ said Alfred, leave them where 
they are, and if your n^aster does not allow you 
the value of them, I will. Now take one more 
look at the dwelling where you have livM so 
Jong, and then let us be gone.” 

Cassius had, however, no sentimental regrets 
to bestow on the abode of his captivity, J3e 
refused the last look, and strode away as an 
escaped malefactor from the gibbet, without any 
w’ish to look back. The first words he spoke 
were uttered as he passed old Robert's hut. 

“ Little Hester will cry when she comes home 
and finds that I am gone. Can you do nothing 
fur poor little Hester, Mr. Alfred 

Tins was exactly what Alfred was turning over 
ill his inind«, 

When Cassius had told dow n his ransom with 
Alfred’s assistance, when the necessary forms of 
business were gone through, and the variety of 
coins wliicli the pouch contained were fairly 
transferred to Mitchelson, Alfred said, 

Now that our afl’air of justice is concluded, 
I am going to bring forward a matter of pure 
favour” Mr. Mitchelson, who liked granting 
favours better than doing justice, looked very 
gracious, Alfred explained, that by Cassiuses 
departure, Hester would lose her only friend. 
He begged that she might be taken from under 
the cliarge of Robert and Sukey, and placed with 
some one who would treat her kindly, and tlmt 

N 8 
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Bfr, Mitchelson would himself inquire after the 
friendless little girl from time to time. 

With the utmost pleasure, Alfred. I shaU 
always pay particular attention, 1 am sure, to 
objects that interest you. But would you like to 
pur^rse her ? I am sorry that I cannot offer, 
in tnl present state of my affairs, to give her to 
you; but tlie demand shall be moderate if you 
are disposed to purchase her/^ 

Alfred was also sorry tliat the state of his own 
and his father's affairs w^as not such as could 

1 ‘ustify his purchasing slaves, lie would fain 
lave made this child free; but as he could not. 


he consoled himself with the hope that he had 
secured better treatment for her till he might be 
able to render her a higher benefit still, Mr. 
Mitchelson passed his word of honour that she 
should that day be removed to the dwelling of a 
gentle-tempered woman, w^ho had Jalely lost a 
daughter of about Hester’s age, 

“ Have you nothing to say to me, Cassius 
asked Mr. Mitchelson, as Cassius was turning 
his back for ever upon his master’s mansion. 
“ Have you no farewell for me, so long as W’e 
have lived together V 

No, not any. Cassius cared little for good 
manners just at this moment, and was only in 
liaste to be gone. 

“ Lived together!’^ said Alfred to himself, as 
he q^iitted Paradise. ** Tliese slaveholders never 
chcarn that they may not use the language of the 
employers of a free and reasonable service. Au 
English gentleman may speak to his household 




servants of tte fyne they have ^ lived together \* 
hut it is too abeurd from the slaveholder who 
despises his slave to the degraded beieg who 
hates his owner/^ 


Mftchelson meanwhile'was wondering as much 
at Alfred, thinkings as he watched them friju the 
Steps of his mansion,— ^ 

‘‘ That young man is a perfect Quixote, or 
he could never see anything to care about in 
such a sullen brute as Cassius. I am glad { 
was never persuaded to send any of my children 
to England. No man is fit to be a West Indian 
planter who has had what is called a good edu- 
cation in England.** 

As Alfred was crossing his fatlier’s estate on 
his way home, ]»e met tjje overseer looking an¬ 
gry, and with his auger was mingled some grief. 
He was very ready to tell wliat was the matter. He 
had just heaul of the “ unfortunate accident/' 
by which Willy had been torn to pieces by blood¬ 
hounds. When Alfred had made two strange dis¬ 
coveries, he saw that notldng was to be made of 
the overseer, and rode on. One discovery was, that 
the man's anger w^as against Willy himself for 
the attempt at escape; the other, tliat he had 
just blurted out the wliolo story to Mark in 
Becky's absence. Of course Alfred lost no 
time in seeing if be could comfort the old man. 

Mark was still alone when they went in, rock¬ 
ing himself in his chair, and apparently aware 
of wliat had liappened, for he was singing, in a 
faint wailing voice, a funeral song in his own 


tongue. 


n3 
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He Stopped When Alfred entered the hut, 
Cassius remaining outside, and before he could 
be pre\^ented, rose fix)m his seat, saying, 

** r am ready for the burial, I see iheni 
watting for me outside* Don't stop me ; I am 
rea the burial/' 

In attempting to move forwards, he fell heavily- 
“ Help, help ! ’* cricMl Alfred to his companion. 
Lay him on the mat: sprinkle water on liis 
face ; chafe his hands ! ’* 

It was too late. He was gone. He was in¬ 
deed “ readv for the burial/’ Alfred waited for 
Becky that he might give her the only comfort 
in ills power, in the hope that, now her filial cares 
were ended, she might join her sister by the ex¬ 
change of the one or the other. 

“ Cas.'.ius has been climbing ^yory hour since 
sunrise, to wlierc he may see the sea/’ said Mr. 
Bruce, laughing, to Alfred, on the day preceding 
bis retiirn to Barbadoes. He is like a school- 
boy going liome for tlic holidays/' 

“ To compare great things with small/' added 
Alfred. 

So you ship him with a party of your 
own, and your neighbour’s liberated slaves, for 
Liberia. How did \ou get leave? How did 
you gain any interest with the American Colo¬ 
nization Society ? '* 

“ Our object being the same, father, there was 
no difficulty in coming to an understanding. 
We jdanters take upon ourselves the exjicnse of 
tran‘-j)orlation, and the society receives our free 
blacks under the protection of its agent at 
Liberia/' 
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** And what do you aupposc will becomo of 
them there? 

“ That which has become of the free bkchs of 
the United States who are settled there. They 
will labour^ and prosper and be happy, Tiiey 
will become fanners, planters, merenan^ or 
tradespeople. They will make their own laws, 
guard their own rights, and be as we are, men 
and citizens/* 

“ Do you expect me to believe all this, son t 

Do vou think I know so little what blacks are ? ** 

* 

“ Neither you nor I, father, can learn, in thia 
place, what Africans are in a better place, I 
believe, and I certainly expect others to believe, 
what I have told you, on the strength of sound 
testimony. 1 wish you could once witness a 
shipment for Liberia. It would confirm the 
testimony won< 1 erful !y.'^ 

1 am avvare, son, that there are powerful 
emotions in the mind of a negro at the very 
mention of Africa, or of the st\a, or even of a 
ship. When the importation of slaves was more 
practiscfl than it is now, the most endearing 
name by which negroes called each other was 
* shipmate.* If it was so endearing on their 
being brought to a foreign country, I can fancy 
tliat it must be yet more so, when they return to 
their own. The little feeling tliat blacks have 
is all spent upon their country/* 

Alfred shook liis head, observing that he be- 
lieved nobody in Dcincrara was qualified to pro¬ 
nounce on that point. 

“ What 1 not I, that have had to do with 
negroes all my life ? ** 
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Do you remember the Canary bird that 
Mary showed you when you were in England ? 
was Alfrecrs reply. 

What the little pining thing that was kept 
in the housekeepers room at the Grosvenor 
Squajre house ? O yes! M^ry was very fond 
of it, I remember.” 

** Mary gave that Canary its seed and w^atpr 
for years, and she would have laughed if any one 
had told her that she knew nothing about 
Canary birds; but it would have been very true ; 
for that tame little creature, drawing .up its tiny 
bucket of water when it was bid, seeing the sun¬ 
beams shut out as soon as ever it hailed them 
with a burst of song, was not like one of thie 
same species with the wild, winged creatures that 
flit about its native islands, and warble un¬ 
checked till twilight settles down upon the 
woods* And ue, father, can never guess from 
looking at a negro sulking in the stocks, or 
tilling lands which yield him no harvest, what he 
may be where there is no white man to fear and 
Irate, and where he may reap whatever he has 
sown. Happily lliere are some who have beeit 
to Liberia, and can tell us what a negro may 
become.** 



SUMMARY. 
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This volume, like the Inat, enlarges on principle^ 
already laid down, , It treats of tbe respective 
values of different kinds of labour, and of a par¬ 
ticular inode of investing capital. Tlic truths 
illustrated may be arranged as follows, 

PtioPERTY is held by conventional, not natural 
right. , 

As the agreement to hold man in property never 
took place between the parties concerned, u e,, is 
not conventional, Man has no right (p hold Man 
in property. 

Law, i. c., the sanctioned agreement of the 
parties concerned, secures property. 

Where the parties are not agreed, therefore, 
law docs not secure property. 

Where one of the parties under the law is held 
as property by another party, the law injures the 
one Or the other as often as they are opposed. 
Moreover, its very ])rotcclion injures tlie pro^ 
tected party,— as when a rebellious slave ia 
hanged. 


Human labour is more valuable than brute 
labour, only because actuated by reason ; for 
human strength is inferior to brute strength. 

The origin of labour, human and brute, is the 

Will. 

The Reason of slaves is not subjected to exer¬ 
cise, nor their will to more than a few weak 
motives. 
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Tl)e labour of slaTes is therefore less valuable 
than that of brutes, JnasfUUeh as their strength 
is inferior; and less valuable than that of free 
labourers, inasmucli as their Reason and Will are 
feeble and alienated. 


Free and slave labour are equally owned by the 
capitalist. 

Where the labourer is not held as capital, the 
capitalist pays for labour only. 

Where the labourer is held as capital, the ca¬ 
pitalist not only pays a much higher price for an 
equal quantity of labour, but also for waste, neg« 
ligence, and theft, on the part of the labourer. 

Capital is thus sunk, which ought to be repro¬ 
duced. 

As the supply of slave-labour does not rise and 
fall with the wants of the capitalist, like that of 
free labour, he employs his occasional surjduson 
works which could be better done by brute labour 
or machinery. 

By rejecting brute labour, he refuses facilities 
for convertible husbandry, and for improving the 
labour of his slaves by giving them animal food. 

By rejecting macbmery, he declines the most 
direct and complete method of saving labour. 

Thus, again, capital is sunk which ought to 
be reproduced. 

In order to make up for tliis loss of capital to 
slave own ers, bounties and prohibitions are granted 
in their behalf by government; the waste com¬ 
mitted by certain capitalists abroad, being thus 
paid for out of the earnings of those at home. 
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Sugfatr being the production eBpecially protected, 
everything is sacrificed by planters to the growth 
of sugar. The land it fekhausted by perpetual 
cropping, the least possible portion of it is tilled 
for food, the slaves are worn out by overwork^ 
and their mitnfaers decrease in proportion to the 
Scantiness of their food, and the oppressiveness 
of their toil. 

When the soil is so far exhausted as to place 
its owner out of reach of the sugar-bounties, 
more food is raised, less toil is inflicted, and the 
slave population increases. 

Legislative protection, therefore, not only taxes 
the people at home, but promotes ruin, misery, 
and deaili, in the jjrotected colonies 

A free trade in sugar w^oukl banish slavery 
altogether, since competition must induce an 
economy of labour and capital; c., a substi 

lutiun of free for slave labour. 

Let us see, then, what * is the responsibility of 
the legislature in this matter. 

The slave system inflicts an incalculable amount 
of human suflering, for the sake of making a 
wholesale waste of labour and capital. 

Since the slave system is only supported by 
legislative protection, the legislature is resjxmsible 
for the misery caused by direct infliction, and for 
the injury indirectly occasioned by the waste of 
labour and capital. 


Frintod by W. Ci.«>wk»» 



By ike same Aulfuv, 

TRADITIONS OF PALESTINE. 


^ Miss M, has, by her Traditions of Palestine, taken a 
strong hold on the feelings of all who are acquainted with 
that beautiful volume. She hai: shown that she is one of 
those to whom Ood has confided the golden key which 
tinlocks the fountain of tears.’— Christian Ex- 
aminer, 

‘ The Traditions of Palestine indicated a gei^ius of a high 
order; there was a lofty and vivid imagination, a habit of 
mind raised above the petty and selfish interesls of the 
day, joined with a fervid eloquence and an enliglilencd 
piety, in tliat work, which immediately proclaimed Us au¬ 
thoress one of the gifted few.’—5p<?c/ci/o/*. 

^ Ccs traditions, nu nombre de sept, soiit toutes (’gale- 
men riches d’iniages. Le mouvement dranuilique de 
I’Ancien Testament, les passions teinhles qu’il met c*n 
scene, avuient engage plusteurs poiHcs a cn paraphraser 
des passages; mal^ juscpi'ici Klopsstock avail Jv croN, 
ost basurder line II c^t cu«iciix que ce suit une 

femme qui, la premiere, ait noarche sur ses traces.’— 
EncyclojiediQue* 
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